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“ They call it 
rejuvenation 
without operation, 
and it is 
perfectly true”’ 


Take 
10 years 








O 


your age! 








The rejuvenating effect of a course of * Phyllosan’ 
brand of chlorophyll tablets is a matter of 
scientific fact, confirmed by the actual experience 
of thousands of men and women over forty. 
Here are a few extracts from letters recently 
received : 

“Undoubtedly a wonderful rejuvenator. 1 
have reaped great benefit and, although past 
63, my outlook is like 43.” 

“T cannot speak too highly of ‘ Phyllosan’ 
brand tablets.“ To-day a friend told me I 
look 20 ycars younger.” 

“I have taken ‘ Phyllosan’ brand tablets 
for three weeks and the effect is wonderful. 
IL am 75 and don’t look a day over 55.” 





“1 find ‘ Phyllosan’ brand tablets a most 
excellent rejuvenator and revitalizer.” 


If you are “ feeling your age” start taking ‘ Phyl- 
losan’ brand tablets to-day! Just two tiny tablets 
three times a day before meals. Take them regu- 
jarly and the results will astonish you, 

These tablets are prepared under the direction of 
E. BUERGI, M.D., Professor of Medicine at the 
University of Berne.” The principal constituent 
is a wonderful substance of vegetable origin 
which scientists agree is the basic substance of all 
vital energy. They contain no deleterious drugs, 
no strychnine, no animal extracts, no alcohols 
form no harmful habit, cause no digestive disturb- 
ance, are non-constipating, and have no unpleasant 
after-effects. The 5/- size contains double quantity, 


Start taking 





Free Book! 





Every man and woman 
should read the book 
entitled “ The Most 
Wonderful Substance 
in our World,” which 
describes Dr. Buergi’ 
researches and cx 
plains the remarkab: 
results obtained with 
‘Phyllosan’ brand 
tablets. Ladies are 
particularly requested 
to read page 18. The 
book is Free. Send 
coupon or a Postcard 
at once for your copy. 


COU PON 


Send to 
FASSETT & 
JOHNSON, Ltd. 
Distributors 
(Dept. 54) 
86 Clerkenwell Road, 








London, E.C. 1 


PHYLLOSAN 


(brand) Regd. 


TABLETS TO-DAY! 


To revitalize your Blood, rejuvenate your Arteries, correct your 


Please send me a free 
copy of the book 
entitled “ The Most 
Wonderful Substance 
in our World,” des- 
eribing Dr. Buergi’s 
researches and _ the 
remarkable results 
obtained with ‘ Phy!l- 
losan’ brand tablets. 





Biood Pressure, fortify your Heart, strengthen your Nerves, and 





increase all your Physical and Vital Forces—irrespective of age! 


Oj all Chemists, 3/- and 5/- (double quantity) 


‘ Phyllosan’ is the trade mark applied to the brand of chlorophyll tablets prepared under the direction of to write in. Post in 
E. BUERGI, M.D., Professor of Medicine at Berne University. No proprietary right is claimed in the unscaled envelope 


method of manufacture 4 under 3d. stamp. 
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issued by Natural Chemicals, Ltd., London. 
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EARS ago I was asked to value the property of an aged Bishop 
who had specified in his will that pictures, etc., were to be sold to 
purchase annuities for a nephew and niece. ‘I tried in vain to 
convince him that the whole of the property would only realise a 
£190 or so. At his death 
I eold everything he left 
for the proverbial mere 
song except the _pic- 
tures, which I declined 
to handle. I mention 
this because it is impos- 
sible to please all who 
read my screeds. Ruskin 
in his ‘‘Sesame_ and 
Liles” tells us that a 
Bishop is one who sees, 
a Parson is one who 
feeds. They cannot 
always see. The Clergy 
do not always provide 
proper pastures. | inter- 
viewed his executor, a 
Monsignor. Here is my 
artist’s concept on of our 
meeting and the er reet- 
ing: “‘ We heard so much 
of youand yur goodness 
to our people. I am 
happy because [ know 
you won't frizzle away 
in hell. I was surprised 
to read Dick Sheppard’s 
letter in The Tizves and 
hesitate to quote the ex- 
tract: “I cannot, resist 
sending a reminiscence 
of the late Canon Dalton, 
of Windsor. "he _ first 
occasion on which Can n 
Dalton visited the 
church in my time was 
to officiate at a wedd ng. 
hen he saw the choir 
coming up the stairs 
from their vestry in the 
Crypt below, he lifted 
his hand to heaven and 
in that ‘ alarmingly ex- 
plosive voice ’—- to quote 
Sir Walford Davies— 
cried, ‘ My God, it seems 
that in this church even 
the choir is belched out 
of hell!’ My artist, by 
* drawing on his imagina- 
tion a little might have 
drawr a very. vivid 
picture, but depicts the 
ecene without giving 
offence. 


HURCOMBS C GRAFT ON GALLERIES, W.1. 


TOP END OF DOVER STREET. ‘PHONE: GERRARD "5971-4. 
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DR. BARNARDO’S 
HOMES 





Please be Santa Claus to a 
destitute little one this Christmas. 


There are 8,200 
Children in the 
Barnardo Family. 


10/- 


will feed cne child 
for ten days at the 
Christmas Season. 








Cheques and Orders, payable ‘‘ Dr. Barnardo’s Homes Food 
Fund” and crossed, addressed Dr. Barnardo’s Homes, 
22, Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, London, E. 1. 














ST. ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 


FOR MENTAL DISORDERS, 


NORTHAMPTON. 








FOR THE UPPER ANI Prestnent—Tue Most Hon. THe 
MIDDLE CLASSES ONL Y. MARQUESS OF EXETER, C.G., ADG 
Medical Superintendent: Danie. F. Ramepaut, M.A., M.D. 


THIS Registered Hospital is situated in 120 acres of park and 
pleasure grounds. Voluntary patients, who are suffering from incipient 
mental disordeys or who wish to prevent recurrent attacks of mental 
trouble, temporary patients, and certified patients of both sexes, are 
received for treatment. Careful clinical, bio-chemical, bacteriological 
and pathological examinations. Private rooms with special] nurses, 
male or female, in the Hospital or in one of the numerous villas in the 
grounds of the various branches can be provided. 


WANTAGE HOUSE. 


This is a Reception Hospital, in detached grounds with a separate 
entrance, to which patients can be admitted. It is equipped with all 
the apparatus for the most modern treatment of Mental and Nervous 
Disorders. It contains special departments for hydrotherapy by various 
methods, including Turkish and Russian baths, the prolonged immersion 
bath, Vichy Douche, Scotch Douche, Electrical baths, Plombiéres 
treatment, etc. There is an Operating Theatre, a Dental Surgery, an 
X-Ray Room, an Ultra-Violet Apparatus, and a Department for 
Diathermy and High-Frequency treatment. It also contains Laboratories 
for bio-chemical, bacteriological, and pathological research. 


MOULTON PARK. 


Two miles from the Main Hospital there are several branch estab- 
lishments and villas situated in a park and farm of 650 acres. Milk, 
meat, fruit and vegetables are supplied to the Hospital from the farm, 
gardens and orchards of Moulton Park. Occupation therapy is a 
feature of this branch, and patients are given every facility for 
occupying themselves in farming, gardening and fruit growing. 


BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL. 


The Seaside House of St. Andrew's Hospital is beautifully situated 
in a Park of 330 acres, at Llanfairfechan, amidst the finest scenery in 
North Wales. On the North-West side of the Estate a mile of sea- 
coast forms the boundary. Patients may visit this branch for a short 
seaside change or for longer periods. The Hospital has its own private 
bathing house on the seashore. There is trout fishing in the park. 





At all the branches of the Hospital there are cricket grounds, foot- 
ball and hockey grounds, lawn tennis courts aoave, and hard court), 
croquet grounds, golf courses and bowling greens. Ladies &nd gentle- 
men have their own gardens, and facilities are provided for handicrafts, 
such as carpentry, etc. 

For terms and further particulars apply to the Medical Superintendent 
(Telephone: No. 56 Northampton), who can be seen in London by 
appointment. 
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“The Family Man’s Policy.” 





This Policy provides 
A SUBSTANTIAL INCOME 
to the WIDOW 


in the event of the Assured’s death within 20 years 
as well as 


A LUMP SUM AT DEATH. 





of the Policy when the balance of the Sum Assured becomes 
payable. If the Assured survives the 20 year period and 
continues payment of “premiums the full Sum Assured will 


be paid at Death. | 
ILLUSTRATION: At age 25 next birthday an Annual 


Premium of £17 6s. 6d. secures, in the event of death within 
20 years, an immediate payment of £250 together with an 
annuity of £150 per annum payable quarterly in advance 
and continuing until the end of 20 years from the issue of 
the Policy. At the end of that period a lump sum of £750 
will be paid. If the Assured survives the 20 years and 
continues payment of premiums £1,000 will be paid at death. 


! 

ee ; | 
The income continues until the end of 20 years from the issue | 
| 

| 





Write for particulars, stating age, ta the 


UNITED KINGDOM 


PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
196 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


| FUNDS EXCEED - - £19,000,000. |, 
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TO BRITISH MANUFACTURERS 





DON'T WAIT 
TO BE ASKED 


“Ts this British?” 


It is, perhaps, a British characteristic to take too much for granted: ‘The 
British manufacturer, for example, is apt to assume too readily that the public 
knows all it should know about him and his goods, And yet the public may 
not even be aware that what he makes is British ! 

Teil the public! Never before was the British people so anxious to buy British 
goods. Never before had the British manufacturer so lucrative an opportunity 
to sell his products against those of his foreign competitors, The manu- 
facturer can immensely strengthen this desire to “ buy British” by his owa 
determination to ‘sell British ”’—that is, to proclaim to all his potential 
customers that what he makes 7s British. Now ts the time to mark, label 
and advertise. Thus, and thus only, can the public be made sure of its 


choice and the manufacturer of the larger sales that await him, 


Advertise British Goods 


Seto Se ae ISSUED BY THE EMPIRE MARKETING BOARD 
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AND ALL THAT 


Life Assurance is a Good Thing. 
But it is more than that! 
Properly applied, it can be a 
very genuine Business 
Proposition. 


What kind of Assurance is most advisable in your 
case ? 

Are you obtaining the best value for your annual 
premiums. ? 


Does the amount of your assurance bear a reasonable 
comparison with your average income ? 


Our function is to solve such 
problems for you. Moreover, 
our advice is entirely free. 


HAWKE & MARTIN, Insurance Advisers, | 


27 Cockspur Street, 
Whitehall 9631. London, S.W. 1. 








‘BLACKWOOD’ 


JANUARY. 


An Abolition of Armaments. 
By Weston Martyr. 


The Bottom Rung. By David T. Smith. 
Gunga. By Jungliwallah. 
A Stalker’s Reverie. By Lord Latymer. 
On Time Charter, By Shalimar. 
St. John’s. By A. L Maycock. 
A Captive of the Turks. By David Hannay. 
The Dacoit of the Pak-Chan. By H. W. S. 


I. The Dacoities. TE. The Plan of Campaign. 
IIE. Blockade. IV. The Chase. 


ee 


Subscribers both at Home and Abroad can 
have *Blackwood’s Magazine’ sent by post 
monthly for 30s. yearly, or 15s. for six months. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS LITD., 


45 George Street, 37 Paternoster Row, 
Edinburgh. London. 
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Musings of a Mineral Water 
Manufacturer. 


rere ere ED 


No. 104. 


EXPERT OPINION IS SHARPLY DIVIDED 


Our Advertising Agents have threatened that, 
if we do not more often make allusion to our Ginger 
Ale in these our Musings, they will wash their hands 
of the whole affair. Our contention is that people 
do not want to read about Ross’s Ginger Ale, they 
want to drink it. And what can we say except 
“Tt is the height of summer luxury” not only 
for those tired out with fun but as a pick-me-up 
during the fever and the fret of the modern business 
day. 


No, let Messrs. Derrick’s keep out of what may 
end in a peerage or Westminster Abbey. Philosophy 
brought Socrates to “ utter poverty,” and we had 
better walk the plank alone and not risk the lives 
of those who have been our trusty and heaven 
knows long-suffering friends for over twenty years, 
We have more than once described a friend as one 
who knows us well and loves us still, and if 
Messrs. Derrick’s do not love us they at least have 
contrived to live with us, and it was they who 
persuaded Mr. Thorpe to do those lovely drawings 
that we published in collaboration with Mr. Punch. 


And here we would say that the ignorance of the 
lower orders is something damnable and some 
bright boy wrote to point out four “ mistakes’ 
in one of his cricket sketches— fancy trying to teach 
Mr. Thorpe cricket ! It happened that we ourselves 
had just then been holidaying near London watching 
cricket at Radley School, at Oxford, at Fenners, 
and at Lord’s, and we were able to quote chapter 
and verse from the very latest exponents of the 
game and to advise our young friend accordingly. 
And one sweet thing said that no girl looked like 
that adorning one of our advertisements but 
another, equally charming, assured us that she 
herself looked like that, or at least tried to! 


bf 


P 

We hope to publish these Thorpe pictures again— 
a thing of beauty is a joy for ever, and Mr. Thorpe 
can make even rain look lovely. But we must first 
get these Musings off our chest. We promised 
Messrs. Derrick’s half a dozen: already we _ have 
written over a hundred so to the reader we would 
say “‘ be patient till the last.” 





W. A. ROSS AND SONS, LIMITED, 





Belfast, Ireland. 
Makers of Ginger Ale, Tonic Water, Lemonade, Ginger 
Beer, Soda Water, Lemen Squash, and Lime Juice 


Cordial, for more than half a century. 
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News of the Week 


YHE view expressed in last wecek’s Spectator that 
Europe as a whole must tell the United States 
plainly that if reparations paymeiits have to cease, then 
debt payments must cease too has since been echoed in a 
number of other journals, among them The Financial News, 
the Sunday Times, the News-Chronicle and the Manchester 
fuardian. Public opinion, indeed, has gone far towards 
adopting the thesis as axiomatic. That is important in 
view of three recent developments, the ratification by the 
United States House of Representatives of the Hoover 
Moratorium with an explicit proviso that there shall be 
no cancellation of debts; the declaration by the French 
Prime Minister that France refuses to jettison the mach- 
inery of the Young Plan ; and the intention attributed to 
the Young Plan Committee at Basle to recommend a 
further moratorium of five years (if the British member, 
Sir Walter Layton, has his way) or two years (if French 
ideas prevail). 





* * * * 


The Future of Reparations 

Out of all this emerges the prospect that the Young 
Plan mechanism will be kept in being but that no repara- 
tions will be paid in the immediate future. To which may 
be added as an unofficial corollary, that while no repara- 
tions are being paid Europe will, reluctantly but without 
hesitation, declare a concurrent moratorium on its debt 
payments to the United States. 


(The debt agreements. 


themselves provide for a partial moratorium, but it 
applies only to the instalment~of principal embodied in 
the annual amortisation payments. That amounts in 
1931 to £5,600,000 at par, as against £26,400,000 for 
interest, which is not postponeable). It would, of course, 
be far better for the world if reparations could be swept 
away once for all here and now, but France is no more 
ready for that than the United States is to see debts 
permanently cancelled. There is this to be said for the 
French attitude, that it is premature to-day to declare 
on financial grounds that Germany will be incapable in 
four or five years time of paying the £33,000,000 (about 
10s. a year per inhabitant) which forms the unconditional 
portion of the Young Plan annuity. The trouble is that 
as things are France gets over three-quarters of that sum. 
If reparations are to be confined to the unconditional 
£33,000,000 there will clearly have to be a redistribution 
of the proceeds, 
* * * * 

A Centre Party ? 

The rumour that the Prime Minister is setting to work 
to construct a new permanent National Party rests on 
no firmer foundation than the rival rumour that he is 
angling for reunion with his former Labour colleagues— 
and that appears to rest on none at all. Such reports 
inevitably spring to birth by spontaneous generation in 
circumstances like those of to-day. Mr. MacDonald 
himself in his brief leisure at Lossiemouth no doubt 
indulges occasionally in some mild speculation as to 
his political future, though theepreoccupation of his 
political present leaves him little enough time for that. 
The idea of the emergence of a lasting National Party 
out of the temporary association of men like the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Baldwin, Sir John Simon and Sir Herbert 
Samuel is very natural, and the conditions are in many 
ways propitious for the evolution of a Centre Party 
such as has never acclimatized itself in the British 
political atmosphere. An instructive and altogether 
encouraging sign of the times is the steady movement 
of a considerable section of the rank-and-file in the House 
of Commons towards that position. If new problems can 
be faced in a new spirit under the leadership of men 
capable of rising above the limitations of party, the 
country can face its future with fresh hope. But it is 
essential that the leaders should have behind them 
sufficient backing in Parliament to enable them to dis- 
regard extremist assaults from either wing. At present 
there is every indication that the centre is steadily 


aining ground. 
8 sé * * * 


The Australian Election 

The Commonwealth Labour Government was soundly 
beaten in last Saturday’s general election. Mr. Scullin’s 
following was reduced from thirty-five to thirteen, in a 
House of seventy-five ; his Treasurer, Mr. Theodore, and 
five other Ministers were defeated. The “staggering 
blow,” as Mr. Seullin described it, was not made more 
tolerable by the fact that the disciples of his extreme 
Labour rival, Mr. Lang, won five orthodox Labour seats 
and now number ten in all. The United Australia 
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Party, led by Mr. Lyons, returned thirty-five members— 
a gain of twelve—and the Country Party, with fifteen 
members, gained four, while Mr. W. M. Hughes and 
another independent were also elected. These figures 
may be modified a little when the second preferences have 
been counted. The result was not unexpected, as the 
several Labour factions were fighting one another, while 
Mr. Lyons, who had taken some of his moderate Labour 
colleagues into the Nationalist camp to form the United 
Australia Party, had tried to rally the sober elements of 
the community in defence of sound finance and reasonable 
economy. 
* * * * 

Mr. Scullin resigned office on Monday, and Mr. Lyons 
was invited by the Governor-General to form a Ministry. 
Mr. Lyons has made it perfectly clear that his policy is 
“fundamentally Protectionist,” but that he will be 
ready to discuss “a great extension of reciprocal tariff 
agreements ” with Great Britain. His main object is “ to 
make Australia again an attractive and safe field for the 
investment of money.” That, of course, implies a revival 
of confidence in Australian Governments as well as in 
Australian banks. It also implies a modification of the 
fantastically onerous and_ self-destructive tariff with 
which the Labour Government has experimented during 
the last two years, for new loans must take the form of 
goods of some kind or other. 

* % # * 
Mr. Gandhi's Interview 

The alleged interview at Rome in which Mr. Gandhi 
was said to have virtually declared war—war, of course, 
in the figurative sense of non-co-operation—on Great 
Britain has developed into a mystery. In response to a 
wireless inquiry from an unspecified but presumably 
semi-official souree Mr. Gandhi, then at sea in the Medi- 
terranean, repudiated the interview completely, declaring 
he had given no interview at all while in Italy. In reply 
to. that the author of the interview, Signor Virginio 
Gayda, editor of the Giornale d'Italia, insists on the 
absolute authenticity of what he printed and is prepared 
to produce his notes as proof. Such things have happened 
before, and it is possible (though Signor Gayda’s account 
of the affair does not support the theory) that Mr. Gandhi 
did in fact say what he was reported to have said, 
but did not say it to the Press and did not authorize 
publication. Signor Gayda, it may be observed, speaks 
and understands English well, but he can hardly be 
familiar enough with the Indian situation to have invented 
the statements he ascribed to the Mahatma, even if his 
own reputation, which is high, permitted such a 
supposition. 

# m% * * 
Cunarder 534 

There is no slackening of public interest in the suspended 
Cunarder. Indeed, the longer the derelict hull stands 
untouched on the stocks the deeper the tragedy of the 
whole thing is driven into the public mind. But the 
problems raised do not grow simpler with examination. 
The News-Chronicle, taking what the Americans call a 
straw vote of Members of Parliament, has found 168 to 
support and only 15 to oppose “the public campaign ” 
to get the ship completed, and of the 50 classed as 
doubtful a considerable proportion are favourable with 
reservations. The real question is whether the Cunard 
Company itself wants No. 534 finished. If it does, and 
is prepared to put her into service when ready, then the 
case for assisting the company to get round the financial 
difliculty is conclusive. In the present state of the labour 
market the workers displaced, 3,000 in the yard itself, 
and three or four times that number in the various trades 
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affected elsewhere, have little chance of finding other 
work—if they do it will probably mean: displacing some. 
one else—and it would be far better business all round 
to keep them employed than to throw them on unemploy. 
ment pay for six months and on public assistance after it, 
* * * * 
The Too-Big Liner 
If the Cunard Company does not want the ship finished, 
on the ground that it could only be run at a loss under 
present conditions, it would be much better to say so 
plainly at once. That 584 could earn a profit while 
the economic situation is what it is must be regarded 
as highly unlikely, but the Company might quite well 
think it worth while, if only out of public spirit, to make 
a bid for the speed record of the Atlantic and set the 
loss against its other profits. That decision would in 
itself justify an unusual effort, and the abandonment of 
not very necessary qualms about creating precedents, to 
get the vessel built. But the tide of public demand js 
running heavily against the fast luxury liner, as the 
marked success of the White Star ‘ Britannic, 4 
27,000-ton, eight-day boat, proves. The refusal of the 
French Chamber to approve a loan of 300,000,000 franes 
for the Compagnie Générale Transatlantique’s new giant 
liner is significant, particularly as it was made clear that 
this ship will only be completed if the Cunarder is, If 
there is not enough traffic to fill one such vessel there is 
not likely to be enough to fill two. 
* * * * 
France and Russia 
The new Franco-Russian agreement, which according 
to some reports has already been initialled and according 
to others not, is probably less important than it looks, 
If the Kellogg Pact means anything at all, bilateral 
agreements pledging their signatories not to go to war 
with each other cannot add much to it. More interesting 
is the definition given to acts of aggression (which the 
signatories undertake not to commit, nor to support a 
third party in committing). An aggressor, according to 
an annexe to the treaty, is a State which declines to 
settle a difference in accordance with the Kellogg Pact, 
or which persists in the occupation of a foreign territory 
after being called on to evacuate it. That criterion should 
be studied with some interest at Tokyo. Neither country 
is to take steps prejudicial to the trade of the other, 
and there is to be no hostile propaganda on either side. 
All this sounds well, but the edge is rather taken off the 
agreement by the fact that France will not ratify it till 
Poland has made a similar treaty with Russia, and Poland 
has undertaken to wait for like action by Rumania, 
All the same, the negotiations draw Soviet Russia a 
little further intosthe European circle. 
* * a * 
Events in Manchuria 
Japan is on the move again in Manchuria under the 
usual pretext of clearing the province of bandits, and there 
is every sign that, the League of Nations Council having 
declined to include the town of Chinchow in the zone of 
Japanese occupation, Chinchow will be in Japanese hands 
within a weck. That, at any rate, is the impression 
created by the declarations of General Honjo, commanding | 
in the field. Tokyo simultaneously announces that 
Chinchow is not to be taken, but what Tokyo says «does 
not as a rule greatly trouble General Honjo. Meanwhile, 
the League Commission of Enquiry is being gradually 
enlisted. If it is true that Lord Lytton has been asked 
to represent this country the choice is good, for the former 
Governor of Bengal has a way of discharging with con- 
scientious thoroughness any mission he undertakes, But 
it does not seem likely that the Commission will le:ive 
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furope for a month yet, and a good deal may have 
happened by the time it gets to Mukden, 
* * * * 


parking Underground 

Motorists and the public alike will commend the 
tity Corporation for deciding to consider the construction 
of a large underground garage or parking-place for 500 
cars in or near Moorgate. Hastings has recently opened 
sich a garage under its sea-front, and the idea surely 
deserves to be adopted in our great cities with their 
narrow and congested streets. The motor-car is no 
longer a mere pleasure vehicle ; the motorist, more often 
ihan not, is a man of moderate means who uses his 
car to save time and money in doing his business. The 
two-hour parking-place is little use to him and he cannot 
lave his car outside his office door. The sooner the 
City constructs its first underground garage the better, 
and civic authorities in general should be fired to more 
activity in the same direction. Oxford, in collabora- 
tion with Christ Church, has recently opened a most 
useful car-park to replace slums in St. Aldate’s, 
and Windsor has a similar achievement to its credit. 
But the average motorist is not rich, and he is taxed 
eough as it is. Charges should therefore be designed 
to cover costs, not to bring in profits. 

* * * * 


Basement Dwellings 

Lord Jessel assured the Westminster City Council 
last week that ‘a good deal too much nonsense was 
talked about basements.” The Council had been asked 
by the London Council of Social Service and its kindred 
body, the Mansion House Council on Health and 
Housing, whether any special efforts had been made in 
Westminster to close underground dwellings condemned 
as unfit for human occupation. By way of reply the 
chairman, Lord Jessel, entered upon a defence of the 
basements which abound in Westminster and which “ in 
the vast majority of cases,” he said, were just as healthy 
as any other dwellings. Sir Edgar Bonham-Carter, in 
reply, has very appositely cited the L.C.C. Medical 
Officer of Health in flat contradiction of that thesis. 
The Spectator has often called attention to the minority— 
small perhaps but very noxious—of basements that are 
obviously and admittedly unhealthy. It is depressing 
to find Westminster hanging well behind provincial cities 
like Manchester and Birmingham in this respect. 


* * 4 % 


Burma’s Minorities 

The Burma discussions, flowing on in comparative 
placidity since the reassurances given by Lord Peel and 
Lord Lothian on the subject of safeguards, have got 
safely past the minority shoal. Considering the trouble 
minority problems have created for a dozen years in 
Europe, to say nothing of the deadlock they threaten 
in India, the measure of agreement reached at the Burma 
Conference on such questions as educational and religious 
and linguistic freedom is an achievement worth under- 
lining. The Indian minority is a formidable commercial 
competitor with native Burmans, but both sides seem 
equally content to see a free field kept open for all. If, 
as hoped, a draft report on the committee work is ready 
by the first week in January the Conference may hope 
to see its work fairly soon wound up, though the plenary 
body is likely to have a good deal to say yet about such 
questions as the franchise and the Governor’s powers. 
However that may be settled, the outlines of the picture 
of a self-governing Burma are being firmly and clearly 
drawn. 


A Bargain Denied 

In the article he contributed to the Spectator last week 
on the Manchurian question M. William Martin observed 
that “it appears that Great Britain and the United 
States at the time of the London Naval Conference 
promised Japan to leave her hands free in Manchuria 
in exchange for a reduction of her fleet.” M. Martin 
is much too responsible a journalist to make that charge 
in anything but complete good faith, and as it has appeared 
in at least one foreign paper it is as well that it should 
have been repeated in this country, where its accuracy 
could be tested. Inquiries made in authoritative official 
quarters have in fact elicited an unequivocal denial. 
There is, according to the Foreign Oflice, no ground 
whatever for the suggestion that such a compact, formal 
or informal, was ever made. Investigations in less official 
but equally well-informed circles yield the same result. 

* * * * 
Novels and the B.B.C. 

The B.B.C., if it is open to conviction at all, must be 
convinced by this time that the decision ascribed to it 
of prohibiting the mention of contemporary novels by 
name in its literary talks is all wrong. That does not 
mean that the practice it is proposed to abandon was 
all right. There has been widespread complaint that 
the B.B.C. literary critics appeared to make a point of 
advertizing, and often commending, the so-called 
“modern” type of novel (in fact the oldest and most 
hackneyed of all time) which specializes in sex in its more 
extravagant or perverted forms. So far as that is true 
there is a strong case for selecting critics who are content 
to choose the few books the time at their disposal allows 
them to mention out of the vast mass of literature 
clamouring for notice, and to ignore entirely the handful 
of sex-obsessed authors. If it follows that course the 
B.B.C. will in no way deserve, and can well afford to 
disregard, any charge of puriianism or narrow-mindedness, 
Healthy and open freedom in sex matters, whether in 
life or in literature, does no one any harm. But it is 
no part of the B.B.C.’s business to popularize writers 
who choose to specialize in furtive filth. 

* ae it + 


The ‘‘ Spectator ’’ in 1932 

Beginning with its next issue, the first of 1932, the 
Spectator will inaugurate a weekly feature calculated, 
it is hoped, to commend itself to readers who appreciate 
a more intimately personal touch than can be imparted 
to the definitely editorial columns of a journal such as 
this. Under the heading, “ A Spectator’s Notebook” a 
contributor whose collaboration it is a peculiar satis- 
faction to secure will set down his impressions of the 
life of the day in many aspects. While he will remain 
anonymous, for reasons to be easily understood, it may 
be said that he has achieved distinction alike in academic, 
administrative, literary and _ political fields, as well as 
on active service in the Kuropean War—a record which 
sufficiently guarantees his range of outlook. His column, 
together with “* The Weck at Westminster” under the 
authorship of a Parliamentary observer of long experi- 
ence and proved sanity of judgement, will go far to ensure 
the provision week by week of an alert and balanced 
commentary on current events such as the Spectator 
aims at furnishing. 

* * * * 

Bank Rate 6 per cent., changed from 4} per cent. on 
September 21st, 1931. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on 
Tuesday 94}; on Tuesday week, 95; a year ago, 12 jj. 
Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Tuesday 82}; on 
Tuesday week, 823}; a year ago, 933. Conversion Loan 
(34 per cent.) was on Tuesday 713; on Tuesday week, 
72; a year ago, 80}. 
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A Christmas Truce 


ERMANY is celebrating a Christmas truce, but 
there is little of the spirit of good will about it. 
Stern necessity and a bitter consciousness of public 
danger have impelled Dr. Briining to impose this 
enforced abstention from public meetings and other 
forms of political demonstration. He is fighting for 
his life, and all who care for the stability of Europe will 
watch with anxious sympathy the response his efforts 
mect with in Germany. So far the new measures, 
involving extensive reductions in wages, as well as 
corresponding reductions in outgoings, like rents and 
railway fares, have met with little opposition. The 
cause of that is partly apathy—so much has been borne 
already that it is no great thing to bear a little more— 
and partly uncertainty as how the combined cuts in 
incomes and expenditures will work out for the individual 
household. The first effect has undoubtedly been to 
send the Chancellor’s stock up and Herr Hitler’s down. 
But a very ‘little, a hard winter instead of a mild one, 
might be enough to tilt the balance the other way. 

But the German Chancellor, or someone for him, has 
written across the skies a legend worth pausing over 
for a moment at this season. There is nothing new about 
the idea of a Christmas truce. The words must have 
been pressed into use, with some special significance of 
the moment, times without number through the centuries. 
For thousands of Englishmen, and equally for thousands 
of Germans, they recall beyond anything else to-day that 
strange and spontaneous suspension of the warfare of the 
trenches in the first winter of fighting seventeen years 
ago. That truce was short enough. The Christmas 
truce of 1981 is not much longer. Not everywhere, 
indeed, is there any truce at all. There is no fleeting 
relief to the miseries of the unnoticed fifty million 
plunged into misery and starvation by the floods in 
China. There is no obliterating hand to wipe out for 
a day the dull cloud of hopelessness settled on the homes 
of some twenty million unemployed in that land and 
others. There .is no check to the apprehension the 
collapse of the world’s economy evokes in all who realize 
the end to which present tendencies soon must lead. 

But Christmas none the less does bring for most men, 
from the Cabinet Minister to the cabinet-maker, some 
brief breathing-space. The very fact that in most 
countries Parliaments suspend their sittings means a 
political truce. Our own in Great Britain lasts six weeks. 
In the United States they are content with a dozen days. 
Whatever the interval, it can be used by those who make 
decisions binding Governments, and those who in another 
sphere make the opinion before which ultimately Parlia- 
ments and Congresses must bow, either in the spirit of a 
truce that shall be more than a momentary respite, 
or in the spirit of a warfare only reluctantly suspended 
and to be resumed with new fervour once the conventional 
close-time has expired. 

It matters a great deal which way the Christmas 
truce of to-day is regarded, whether the world is for 
pressing on to peace, or for drifting back to war. It 
is, no doubt, for both, for good and evil are far too in- 
extricably intermingled in the tangled skeins the states- 
men are trying to unravel for any policy to have one 
single and clear result. But at least the emphasis can be 
laid on construction and not destruction, on unity and 
not dissension. Those rival tendencies must always be 
in action in some degree. In our own country we are 
living under a National Government, elected for a single 
purpose, and returned to power by a majority unique in 
Parliamentary history. But no one is likely to claim that 


political unity has thereby been established in Great 
Britain. In Parliament, in the Cabinet itself, there jg 
undisguised conflict between the upholders of two rival 
conceptions of the country’s fiscal system. Outside the 
House of Commons that particular difference goes just as 
deep, and on broader grounds there persists: a .general 


party opposition to the Government, the more intense | 


for the very completeness of the Government’s victory, 


Further afield the picture is the same--politicgl | 


bitterness in America, political bitterness in Germany, 


political bitterness in France, a political crisis in China, | 
and the sparks of war smouldering angrily in Manchuria, | 


And next month two conferences, one financial and 
economic, one on disarmament, assemble, as pregnant 


with good or ill for the world as any summoned since 


the War ended thirteen years ago. Here, if ever and 
if anywhere, is scope for the spirit of a Christmas truce, 


Not, it is true, that the decisions before the world ean be | 


determined by mere sentiment. The situation is grim 
in its realism and on a realistic basis it must be faced, 
But there are higher purposes and lower. It is possible 
to see life steadily and see it whole, or to see only the 
immediate selfish interest. And sentiment need not 


be distrusted as necessarily savouring of quixotry and | 


self-sacrifice. There is usually supposed to be more 
sentiment in the idea of internationalism than in the idea 
of isolation. But it does not follow that isolation there- 
fore represents the practically prudent policy and inter. 
nationalism the reverse. The opposite, in fact, is ins 
creasingly true. 

If, then, sentiment, be it no more than the sentiment 
embodied in the spirit of a Christmas truce, can give 
any impulse in the direction to which other considerations 
point, let advantage be taken of it to the full. We differ, 
and we shall go on differing, honestly over tariff policy in 
Great Britain. Men never have thought alike on every- 
thing and never will. But there is a world of difference 
between a clash of views subordinated always to the sense 
of anultimate unity, and a fitful unity half descried and half 
imagined through the tumult and discord of debate. And 
whether Protection be good or bad, there is again a world 
of difference between the struggle for fiscal advantage for 
this particular industry or that, and the fixed endeavour 
to minister first and always to the prosperity of the 
country. as a whole. The two aims may be up to a point 
identical, but they can just as easily be the poles apart. 

The decision about Protection has to be taken 
by a Cabinet representing at least two diverse fiscal 
doctrines. Whatever it may be, it will create concern 
and dissatisfactfon in one camp or another in the country. 
That must be. It has happened in some measure already 
over the Runciman duties. If men have convictions on 
this point or any other they must voice them. But the 
truce that brought the National Government into being 
is not to be lightly flung away. It can, of course, mean 
mere sterile compromise. But it can mean equally that 
resolute co-operation without which this country will be 
mastered by its difficulties instead of mastering them. 
The personalities of the two chief figures in the 
Government, the Prime Minister and Mr. Baldwin, are 
as good a guarantee as can reasonably be demanded that 
the fixed purpose of the Ministry will be co-operation 
in the country’s interest as they see it. The Cabinet, 
no doubt, will not hold together for ever. Individual 
members of it may cherish convictions strong enough 
to sacrifice office for them. But profoundly as Free 


Trader and Protectionist may believe the country’s 
good to depend on the acceptance of their respective 
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doctrines, they must recognize that the country’s life 
yill still go on whatever fiscal system be approved, and 
it will still need all the service loyal citizens can give it. 
Party zeal can justify itself only if it stops short at the 

int where it threatens to drive too deep divisions 
into a society for which unity is a condition of 
salvation. 

It needs little imagination to translate that idea into 
the larger field of international affairs. It is far more 
dificult to set as goal the ultimate good of the world 
than the ultimate good of a single nation. Individuals 
within « State are ready to make sacrifices for the welfare 
of the whole collectivity. Nations in a world of nations 
find any such self-abnegation hard to cultivate, largely 


‘because they are represented in the international forum 


by Ministers who ean never forget they are trustees for 
a populace less gifted with vision or prudent altruism 
than they may be themselves. That fettering conscious- 
ness may weigh heavier to-day on Mr. Hoover than 
anyone, but neither M. Laval nor Dr. Briining, nor even 
Mr. MacDonald, can dare to shake it off completely. 
Germany must be set on her feet. The crippling burden 


Silver : 


of debts and Reparations must be lifted from the shoulders 
of the world. The folly of tariff competition must be 
ended by as resolute an effort as the folly of armament 
competition. That is not only true, but self-evident. But 
what will the French Chamber say to Germany’s 
restoration and the end of Reparations ? What has the 
United States Congress said already about the cancel- 
lation of debts? What will the interests that have 
gained or hoped to gain individual benefit from tariffs 
say to any proposal to widen the field of trade competi- 
tion? What would France say to a drastic limitation of 
armies, or this country of navies? It is one thing to 
see the gain to the world as a whole in lower Reparations, 
or lower tariffs, or lower armaments. It is another for 
the individual nation to surrender claims, or pull its 
trade-barriers half-way down, or scrap its aeroplanes or 
The individual sacrifice can loom so large that 
the common gain is never visualized. That view of the 
world is not reality; it is blindness to reality. A 
Christmas truce will serve its end if it gives an occasion, 
both at home and in the larger world, for setting the 
part in its just relation to the whole. 


cruisers. 


The Facts and The Controversies 


By Pror. T. E. Grecory. 


MUST begin with a few summary facts about which 
all parties to the Silver discussion are in substantial 
agreement. The foliowing six or seven points give the 
general reader all that he needs to know in order to follow 
current controversies with a due appreciation of the sta- 
tistical magnitudes involved. 

First, the world production of new silver has in recent 
years fluctuated round about an average of 250 million 
fine ounces. To get an idea of what this amount really 
signifies, it is as well to compare it with the contempo- 
rancous production of gold. Weight for weight, silver 
production is about thirteen times gold production. 
Secondly, the silver market has had to dispose, in recent 
years, not only of 250 million ounces of new output, but 
of a large amount of remelted old silver, in the main re- 
dundant silver money or the surplus arising from re- 
coining old silver coins with a smaller content of silver. 
Sales of redundant’ silver have been made primarily by 
the Governments of India and of Indo-China: sales as 
the result of recoinages by Great Britain and the Con- 
tinent. The net result is that, in addition to having to 
absorb 250 million ounces of new silver, the silver market 
has had to find buyers for an annual average output of 
about 35-40 million fine ounces of “ old ” silver. 

Thirdly, the “new” silver is primarily North 
American in origin. Of the total world output, about 
three-quarters comes from Mexico, Canada and the 
United States, the largest single producer being Mexico. 
But productive conditions are very different in the two 
main producing areas: 80 per cent. of U.S.A. production 
being “* by-product ” silver (7.e., derived from mines in 
which silver is not the main revenue-producing metal), 
whilst 46 per cent. of Mexico’s production is derived from 
“ straight-silver”” ores. Altogether, taking the whole 
world output, 49 per cent. of the silver supply is derived 
from ores in which silver is the principal source of 
revenue. 

Fourthly, while one Continent supplies the bulk of the 
silver mined, another Continent consumes the bulk of it. 
Equilibrium between supply and demand largely depends 
upon the consumption of silver in two countries—China 
and India. In the first of these countries silver is the basis 
of the monetary system: in India silver acts primarily 


as a “store of value,” whether in the shape of ornaments 
or of hoards. On the average of the years 1928-30, India 
and China together have taken about 200 million 
ounces. It follows that if supply remains in the present 
neighbourhood, the future position of silver depends 
upon the course of Indian and Chinese demand. 
Fifthly, the only Government to-day which 
large quantities of silver which it desires, if possible, to get 
rid of is the Government of India. (The U.S.A. Govern- 
ment holds very large quantities but does not enter into 
the problem as a seller of silver.) The amount which 
India desires to sell—i.e., her surplus stocks—can be 
estimated at a minimum of 200 million fine ounces. 
Lastly and—since it is the direct cause of the present 
controversy—most importantly, the buying power of 
silver—i.e., the gold price of silver—has fallen very 
greatly in recent years. In July, 1929, bar silver sold 
on the average of the month at 34 pence per ounce ; 
in February of this year it sold at 12-3 pence per ounce. 
Since then a recovery has taken place, but the sterling 
price of silver has risen primarily because sterling has 
fallen in terms of gold and not because silver has risen 


has 


in terms of gold. 

The advocates of a “ forward policy” for silver base 
their claims upon what they consider to be the disastrous 
consequences of this decline in the gold value of silver— 
which is, of course, equivalent to a rise in the silver value 
of gold. For the fall in the gold value of silver is equiva- 
Jent, in a country in which silver acts as the standard of 

value, to a decline in the international purchasing power 
of the local currency. Such a decline must of necessity, 
it is argued, reduce the volume of imports into that 
country, and, in a period of world depression, accentuate 
the decline in the volume of international trade. The 
evil effects of a fall in the gold value of silver do not cease 
at this point. For Chinese external debts are in the main 
payable in terms of gold, and a fall in the gold value of 
silver is equivalent to a rise in the burden of Chinese 
external indebtedness. Looking at the matter again 
from the stand-point of a large silver-producing area like 
Mexico, since silver now sells for a smaller quantity of 
gold, the purchasing power of Mexico is equally adversely 
influenced. Again, international trade suffers when, in 
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countries like India, where silver serves as a store of value, 
a decline in the gold value of silver results virtually in 
a great destruction of savings. One further point deserves 
to be mentioned. Is it not possible, by means of action 
undertaken to help the silver situation, also to relieve the 
pressure upon gold, and through gold, upon the price 
level generally ? 

Granted, for the sake of argument, that some action 
ought to be taken, what form ought that action to take ? 
At the present time, three main suggestions are before 
the public. The most ambitious takes the form of de- 
manding the re-introduction of bimetallism—i.e., oblig- 
ing the Central Banks of the world to buy and sell 
not only gold but also silver at fixed prices in terms 
of currency, thus stabilizing the price of gold in terms 
of silver and vice versa: fixing the rate of exchange 
between Europe, America and the East, and, by basing 
the price-level on two metals instead of one, increasing 
the chances that prices will be steadier in the future. 
The other two plans are based upon the principle of 
stabilizing the gold price of silver by co-operation. Thus 
the International Chamber of Commerce desires to see 
action taken by the American silver-producers in con- 
junction with the Government of India. Essentially 
such a plan must embody the principle of withholding 
from the market supplies both of old and new silver until 
the diminished supply enables a higher price to be 
attained. The third plan, devised by Mr. Francis H. 
Brownell, of the American Smelting and Refining Co., 
desires informal co-operation between Governments by 
which these would pledge themselves not to sell silver 
below a certain gold price, and to buy silver within the 
amounts authorized by their laws for subsidiary coinage 
purposes if the market price is below the stabilization 
price agreed upon. 

I am not greatly in sympathy with those who have 
put forward the preceding arguments for action. So 
far as the direct interests of this country are concerned, 
the fall in the gold (and silver) value of sterling has 
greatly reduced the urgency of the problem. But, as 
regards the problem from the standpoint of general 
world-interest, it is often overlooked that it is not the 
gold price of silver which alone has fallen, but gold prices 


aN 
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generally which have declined. Whilst this fall is in many 
ways disastrous (not least because it has increased the 
burden of all fixed debts), the fact that it is general 
means that many of the evil consequences anticipated 
so far as the East is concerned, have been greatly exag, 
gerated. For if gold prices generally fall, the purchasing 
power of silver in terms of Western commodities in general 
has not been reduced. It is true that silver has fallen jn 
price more than many commodities have and to that 
extent—but to that extent only—the decline in silver hag 
impeded the export trade to the East. It is not the fal] in 
silver which has in general checked Eastern trade, but the 
decline in world prices, of which the fall in silver is only 
one part. Moreover, the fall in the gold value of silver 
leads to consequences the reverse of unfavourrble to 
silver producers. So long as Chinese prices (which are 
silver prices) have not risen as fast as the gold value 
of silver has fallen, this very fact encourages silver exports 
to China, and causes rising prices there and prevents 
that distracted country from suffering, in addition to 
invasion and banditry and mis-government, the evils of 
deflation as well. 

I agree that the technical difficulties cf doing some. 
thing for silver are less than those usually encountered 
when stabilization projects are being discussed. But 
I do not believe that bimetallism is practicable on 
political grounds, and, even if it were, its effects 
depend largely on the ratio to be adopted between the 
buying prices for gold and silver respectively. At the 
present market ratio of 60 to 1 the total .output of 
new silver is only equal to an output of four million 
ounces of gold (say, £17 millions gold a year). If it 
is desired to raise prices, there are other ways of doing 
so that. require less revolutionary a breach with recent 
monetary history. But my reason for doubting the 
expediency of raising the gold price of silver remains, 
If it were done without at the same time other gold 
prices rising, it would involve a drastic rise in the cost of 
Chinese exports to Western countries, and a drastic 
restriction of silver consumption in the East. In other 
words, I believe silver to be not a separate problem, but 
part of the general problem with which the world must 
cope, and cope speedily, if civilization is to survive, 


A New Year Indulgence 
To Aid An Experiment Which Bids Fair to Make History 


LL the way up the valley the little towns were full 

of men standing about in the streets or squatting, 

as Welsh miners do, at corners. So they have stood 

about fer years, so they will stand about for the rest 
of their lives, unless . . . 

Unless they die? Well, that is, in time, a certainty. 
Unless they move away? That is just possible. Unless 
the coal mines and steel works which onee employed 
them are reopened! That, alas! is little likely. 

Unless what, then ? 

Unless by some agency, public or private, these men 
are sct to work again, are given assurance once more 
that they are of some value to the nation, and so have 
lifted from them the bitter feeling that they are of no 
use and are not wanted. 

You ask how can that be. You remind me that for 
ten years politicians, faced by the knowledge that 
unemployment on a vast scale was bound to be per- 
manent and to go on increasing, have done next to 
nothing in the way of providing work. No Party, you 
say, has any idea but to continue payment for being idle. 


Is there any chance of a new idea entering their heads ? 
Possibly not. Not, at all events, until someone has 
put it there. But there remains private effort, you 
know. And in order to remove from your face that 
scornful look which the words “ private effort ” have 
brought to it, I insist upon your going with me to the 
head of the valley and visiting the little town of Brynmawr. 

You will see men standing about in Brynmawr, but 
not so many as elsewhere. And you will see more than 
a hundred, who a short while ago were unemployed 
and unhappy, now hard at work, contented, better 
both in body and in brain. Some earn a decent living 
in the new workshops, where boots, tweeds and furniture 
are made. Some give their labour to make their town 
a better-looking place. Among other benefits brought 
by the Friends to Brynmawr is the opening of many 
eyes to beauty—in nature and in art. ““* I never enjoyed 
the colours on the trees in autumn until they came,” 
a man born there said to me. Somehow that thrilled 
me almost as much as the sight of those workshops 
and the new park substituted for refuse heaps. 
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- Office to visit his telephone exchange, and if he will do so he 

will judge the service in its proper perspective. He will find 
that, like almost all subscribers who see an exchange for 
themselves, his attitude will be changed by a knowledge 
of the difficulties of the service and a personal view of the 
disembodied voices who answer his calls. The chief 
indictment of the telephone service is made by comparing 
us with the United States with four times the number of 
subscribers per hundred of the population that we have. 
This is true, but it is not clear whether the guilty party 
is the Post Office or the size of British incomes and the 
temperament of the British nation. The number of tele- 
phone subscribers in a country largely depends upon the 
income per head, which is far higher in the United States 
than in this country. Beyond this it must be admitted 
that we are as a nation temperamentally different from 
the people of the United States and do not so readily take 
up new scientific devices. They surpass us not only in 
telephones but in the number of motor-cars, in the use of 
electricity, and in the multiplication of labour-saving 
devices in the home. The responsibility for our smaller 
number of telephones, therefore, cannot be laid upon 
the Post Office, but is due to the fact that we are not 
so wealthy or so mechanically minded as the people cf 
the United States. 

The chief development in which the United States is 
superior to us is in their system of long-distance calls, 
where their great distances give them an advantage. 
The Post Office has just taken the first steps to 
introduce the same system into this country. A sub- 
scriber from London who now puts in a trunk call to 
Birmingham will obtain a “ no-delay ” service and will 
be connected without putting down his receiver. The 
system will next be extended to Manchester, Liverpool, 
Leeds, Bradford, Chester, Glasgow and the other chitf 
centres in the country. This is the greatest advance in 
long-distance telephoning that this country has seen. 


‘ 


But the chief test of the efliciency of a telephone 
service is speed and reliability, and the facts about these 
two qualities often surprise subscribers who rely on 
their own impressions. The average length of time 
that elapses between the moment that the subscriber 
takes up the receiver and the moment that he receives the 
‘number please * call from the exchange is five seconds, 
The average length of time it takes to complete the call is 
forty seconds, of which the greater part is occupied by the 
delay of the subscriber at the other end in answering the 
telephone bell. ‘The wrong numbers come to about one 
per cent. in the provinces and three per cent, in London, 
where the intricate system of junction lines multiplies 
the chances of mistakes due to the human factor. Judged 
by these primary tests of speed and reliability, our service 
is unsurpassed either in the United States or in any other 
country in the world, 

The most unbiassed judgement on the British Post 
Oilice can be formed by foreign observers, and there is 
litthe doubt about their opinion. The Congress of the 
International Postal Union met in London a little over 
two years ago, and no Englishman could fail to be 
gratified at the supreme position that our British Post 
Office occupicd in the eyes of the foreign delegates, who 
expressed views quite opposite to those which were 
occupying a number of newspapers at the time. 

The main proposal for reform is that the Post 
Oilice should no longer be eperated like an ordinary 
Government department with a Minister directly re- 
sponsible for it in Parliament, but that either the whole 
serviee, or at least the telephone service, should be 
transferred to a public corporation like the B.B.C., or the 


ee, 


Port of London Authority or the Electricity Commis. 


sioners, which are largely immune from Parliamentary 
control or interference. There is no reason in principle 
why the Labour Party should not accept this proposal 
for it carries out the latest developmentin Socialist theory, 
As long as an undertaking is carried on, without any 
vestige of private profit, by a body acting on behalf of 
the public, it is an example of Socialism. An inquiry 


into suggestions along these lines will be interesting, | 


but those who undertake it should bear in mind that 
they are not examining the question of private enterprise 


versus Socialism, but of one form of Socialism versys | 


another form of Socialism. 


The form of Socialism that is contained in such public | 


corporations as the Port of London Authority has proved 
itself to have great advantages, but it also suggests certain 


queries. Like the Post Office such bodies are monopolies, | 


but there is no machinery for bringing them under the 
same criticism and supervision as the Post Office, with its 
direct Parliamentary control, has to accept. It is not, there. 


fore, clear that, removed as they are from the stimulus of | 


both competition and cf public criticism, a method has 
yet been devised for keeping them progressive and alert, 
Until this problem is answered the Post Office, over a long 


period of years, will stand a comparison with any of them, | 


The Post Office is an old institution and has a long 
record by which it can be judged. The B.B.C. and the 
Electricity Commissioners are at present in their first 
generation, still controlled by the active pioneers who 
were with them at their birth. The test will come when 
they are served by the second and third generation, and 
any tendency to ossification will then be revealed. The 
Port of London Authority may now be regarded as being 
in its second generation, and criticisms along these lines 
are already being heard. Sir Joseph Broodbank, for 
eleven years Chairman of the Docks and Warehouse 
Committee of that Authority, has uttered this warning; 


“T would urge the careful weighing of all the circumstances 
before the constitution and powers of the Port of London Authority 
are taken as a model of that of a public utility undertaking. Tho 
risk is that new members in the future will not have the incentive 
of the first Board to make as successful a scheme which they had a 
share in shaping. The retention of the trade element may be liable 
to fall into hands of second or third-rate traders who would exploit 
the Board for their own benefit by a policy of log-rolling, not at 
all impossible under the existing constitution of the Authority.” 
There is no doubt that any defects that these public 
corporations reveal can be removed, but the problems 
that they present have still to be resolved, and there is 
no proof provided yet that, in the present experimental 
phase, they can give any greater efficiency than the 
Post Office system provides, 


St. Francis” 


UNDERHILL, 
: ie disputes which long raged round the genius and 

- the work of Giotto seem gradually to have died 
away, leaving him, after many vicissitudes, in possession 
of all the more famous paintings associated with his name. 
In the course of these controversies the great frescoes of 
Assisi suffered frequent changes of fortune and_ were 
attributed to many hands. But on the whole the series 
in the Upper Church, depicting the life of St. Francis, 
suffered least from the destructive methods of the critics, 
and is now generally admitted to be the authentic work of 
Giotto with his pupils and assistants. 

The building of the Upper Church was finished about 
1236. For years it remained with no decoration beyond 


Giotto and 


By Evelyn 


— 





*Giotto. The Legend of St. Francis, as depicted in the Assisi 
frescoes and faithfully copied by Edith M. Cowles. With a foreword 
by G. K. Chesterton, (Dent and Sons. 42s.) 
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the great painted rood set up by Brother Elias, with 
himself as donor kneeling at the foot. In the last quarter 
of the century there were added the coloured windows, 
the great frescoes of Cimabue and his school in the nave 
and transepts, and those of which the ghostly fragments 
linger on the vaults and upper courses of the nave. To 
this place of light and colour, designed in deliberate 
contrast to the crypt-like Lower Church, and intended 
chiefly for gatherings of the laity at sermons and great 
feasts, Giotto came in the first years of the fourteenth 
century: to complete the scheme of decoration by 
painting the life of the Patriarch round the lower walls of 
the nave. The Franciscan spirit is notoriously friendly 
to the arts. Poetry, drama and painting were its hand- 
maids from the first. The Franciscan story, and Fran- 
ciscan temper, were broadcast in the vernacular laude of 
Jacopone da Todi and his contemporaries: in all the 
convents of the Order mystery plays incorporating the 
great episodes in the life of Francis were performed. It 
is, I think, within this atmosphere that Giotto’s pictures 
of that life must be placed, if we wish to appreciate their 
character. The truth they convey so vividly is not the 
actuality of history but the mediated truth of the mystery- 
play. Indeed, many critics have traced in them the 
direct influence of these direet and homely dramas, as 
M. Male has traced the same connexion in the work of 
the early French school. 


Once the idea has entered our minds, it is difficult not 
fo see in many of these compositions—e.g., the giving 
of the Rule, the Crib of Greecio, or the scene where the 
body of Francis lies under the rood-loft of a church— 
the careful posing of the figures in a tableau vivant. In 
others the contrast is obvious between the vivid dramatic 
realism of the persons and the crude scenic properties — 
the poles and curtains and flimsy unreal buildings— 
among which their action is placed. But if it is indeed the 
Franciscan mystery play, rather than the Franciscan 
history, which Giotto has transferred to these walls, in 
transferring he has transformed it by his own immense 
genius for significance. Representation has become 
interpretation, and the spiritual wonder of the Franciscan 
story shines out the more steadily because of the sim- 
plicity with which it is portrayed. When we compare 
the humble and childlike quality with which Giotto has 
invested the person of St. Francis in these frescoes, with 
the grave majesty of the figures in the Arena at Padua, 
we perceive how intense was his intuitive understanding 
of the situation which he sought to translate into visible 
form. 

These thoughts are occasioned by happy hours spent 
over the most beautiful gift-book of the present season : 
Miss Edith Cowles’ coloured copies of the St. Francis 
frescoes at Assisi. Not often has a copyist caught so 
perfectly or translated so successfully the spirit of 
mediaeval art. We feel that our enjoyment of these 
lovely works is part of her own; and that in making 
them accessible to us she is not merely using a talent but 
sharing a delight. With these perfect reproductions 
before us—for the printer has faithfully co-operated with 
the artist and produced a masterpiece of his craft—we 
gain a new familiarity with the designs. “* The artist in 
copying them,” says Miss Cowles in her modest preface, 
“has tried to give their message faithfully, not hiding 
the blemishes wrought by time, but with a deep sense of 
the beauty that remains.” And in many this beauty is 
freshly perecived by us through her reproductions. 
Especially the scenes of St. Francis praying before the 
Crucifix (No. 4), the Miracle of the Water (No. 14), or 
St. Clare’s farewell to St. Francis (No. 23) disclose their 


full power and quality under her skilful hand. It is to be 
hoped that the sorrows of our economic situation will 
not prevent many lovers of St. Francis from finding this 


enchanting folio among their Christmas gifts. 


{The Spectator will begin on January 23rd the publication of a 
series of twelve “ Studies in Sanctity ’’—short biographical sketches 
of men and women who have exhibited different aspects of the 
“beauty of holiness.’ There will be an introductory article on 
“The Meaning of Sanctity”’; and the chosen subjects will range 
from the Hermits of the Thebaid, by Canon Hannay (George 
Birmingham) to Father Wainwright of London Docks (by Evelyn 
Underhill). Abbot Butler will wiit> on St. Benedict, Mr. G. K. 
Chesterton on St. Thomas Aquinas, Mr. T. S. Eliot on George Her- 
bert, and Miss Sheila Kaye Smith on St. Thérése of Lisieux. The 
object is to demonstrate by means of concrete examples the power 
and charm of Christian character.—Ep. Spectator.} 


Should a Christian Fight For 


His Country ?—Another View 
By E. B. Cast ie. 
if 


the writers on this aspect of the problem of 

the Christian conscience had been concerned to 
discuss the duty of a citizen rather than that of a 
Christian towards the defence of his country, the whole 
of their contention might well be conceded ; but through- 
out the article the two issues seem to have been confused. 
I can conceive of an elevated conception of citizenship 
demanding complete submission to Caesar when Cacsar 
is in danger; I can conceive of high-minded citizens 
regretfully admitting that they would feel obliged to 
forsake the teaching of Jesus at the point where a nation’s 
safety is at stake: I have, indeed, acted on that view 
myself. But I fail to follow the reasoning of those who 
admit the validity of the whole Christian method and 
the effectiveness of the actual practice of Jesus during his 
lifetime, but who find it possible to submit to Caesar 
when rumours of war are about. 

I am not sure that I grasp the exact meaning of “ A 
man is a man first, whatever his creed.” I hope it 
does not mean that a man should be considered apart 
from his deepest beliefs. Most people would agree that 
as individuals we are “ not free to follow our own ideas 
or desires,” but if the implication here is that the State 
rather than God is to be the sole arbiter at the point 
where we lose our freedom then I cannot accept the 
validity of the statement for a Christian ; for it invoives 
State control of the conscience, a control repudiated at all 
times by Christians at their best, from Jesus onwards. 
Again, is it seriously implied, as it seems to be, that 
because ‘‘ we shall only be free when we ourselves are 
perfect,” we must compound with the imperfect until 
some happy miracle intervenes to lead us, effortless, to 
perfection ? 

We are informed that the instinct of preservation is 
merely a “ fact of nature”? which may take the form of 
flight or fighting. Why take for granted that a fact of 
nature is the only alternative at hand for the Christian’s 
use? Is it an “illusory abstraction” to suggest that the 
accomplishment of the Christian end is to be attained by 
practising the redemptive methods of Christ, who, on 
the plane of earthly values, was in his last days faced 
with the dilemma (a) of defeating evil with evil, or (+) of 
allowing evil to triumph unresisted ; but who solved the 
dilemma by raising the issue to the spiritual plane, which 
was nothing less than to oppose the redemptive force of 
love to physical foree used wrongly, and to allow himself 
to be nailed to the cross for the sake of a principle? At 
this point the Christian method coincides with common 
sense, as it usually does, for no one shall say that Christ’s 
method did not work. Again, it is surely a slip of the 
mind that permits a comparison between man and the 
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non-moral forces of “‘ flood, famine or wild beast.’”?> Man 
is a moral being capable of apprehending eternal values ; 
flood, famine and wild beast are non-moral forces incap- 
able of apprehending the Christian ethic. 

No fair-minded man can fail to give full justice to the 
heroisms of war, which are real, sacrificial and rightly 
honoured in history and song. But do the writers of the 
article seriously maintain that a strict distinction should 
not be made between the organizing genius of Napoleon 
that made France an ordered State, and the war madness 
that turned Europe to a shambles, put back the clock in 
France for fifty years, and affected the stature of the 


French citizen for three-quarters of a century? Of 


course, the hearts of all honourable men revolted at the 
cynical realism of “ a scrap of paper,” but is it not begging 
the question to take for granted that their reaction at 
seeing a vital principle of honour at stake should 
necessarily be along the way of armed resistance ? There 
are other methods. 

Men who hate war may feel themselves called upon to 
fight. With the clearest conscience I fought in the War 
because I was convinced that I ought to. Every sane 
man respects, and indeed honours such a_ position, 
simply because supreme above all arguments is the 
sanctity of the individual conscience. But if this be so, 
it is as wrong for those who uphold the right to fight to 
coerce those who do not, as it would be for those who 
deny the rightness of fighting to coerce those who fight 
for a cause they feel obliged to defend. If the appeai to 
conscience is made it must be conceded both ways. I 
do not suggest that the writers of the article would deny 
this freedom ;_ but their respect for Caesar implies that 
they might. ‘True, we have to live in the world as it is to 
transform it to something better. But how are we to do 
this if we adopt the method of constant compromise 
with what we are trying to grow away from ? 

Is it not an elastic interpretation of the “ Christ and 
Caesar” situation to suggest that “‘we have to serve’’ 
(italics mine) Caesar as well as God? Jesus told us to 
render tribute to Caesar, which is a vastly different thing 
from serving him. And even if we grant that we must 
render service on ordinary occasions, is there not a point 
where such service may have to cease? The problem 
here is that in the realities of life occasions occur where 
the demands of God and Caesar are divergent, and we 
have to choose ; and we cannot express “ a goodness that 
is divine” by choosing Caesar before God. Unfortu- 
nately Caesar’s view of “* when the matter in question is 
one of truth and freedom ” may not be God’s view of the 
same matter; nor may it be the view of the educated 
Christian conscience. In 1914 many Caesars appealed to 
truth and freedom as the cause for which their subjects 
were to fight. If the subjects of the German Caesar had 
refused to fight there would have been no War. But they 
did not know; they believed Caesar. The same may 
happen to us some day; but we now have the League of 
Nations—which reminds me that I do not deny that good 
things have come out of war; but I disbelieve now that 
war was the best way of achieving them. 

There seems, too, throughout the article, to be some 
confusion of thought between the functions of the 
soldier and of the policeman. To begin with, force is non- 
moral. There is nothing wrong in the use of force; force 
used rightly is a saving thing ;. we all use it; Jesus used 
it to overturn the money tables; I should use it to restrain 
a burglar or the man who assaulted my wife. The 
function of the police is to restrain and bring the evil- 
doer before a just tribunal; the function of the soldier 
in a war is to destroy or be destroyed. War itself is the 
arbiter—not the tribunal of justice. The police ideal, 
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therefore, is redemptive ; the soldier’s destructive. Ang 
does history support the view that ‘the calling of the 
soldier merely represents an orderly use of force”) 
This may be true of the parade ground ; it is not true of 
war, as the writers of the article know better than I do, 
The modern war machine is too tremendous to remain 
under the control of those who create it; and the indi. 
vidual soldier, noble as he may be, can no more prescribe 
the conditions of war or soften its cruelty than can man 
arrest the planets in their courses. War must be foul, 
because no side can afford to lose. True, suffering and 
death are not the worst evils that may befall a man, and 
to kill a man is not to kill his soul, but it is to deny to 
the world he lives in the divinity within him. And 
what of the man who does the killing ? 

I agree that we shall not secure peace merely by running 
away from war; neither shall we secure peace by com- 
promising with the spirit that makes war possible, 
Peace may be as foul as war; but this does not make 
war the alternative to a soul-killing peace ; nor shall we 
transform men to a strong divinity until we act on the 
assumption that the divinity is in us and in them—and 
until we take the risks of that assumption. Jesus was 
not a man of compromise. He used a method we have 
not yet had the courage to use ourselves; the first 
Christian martyr used it and again proved it to be 
eminently successful; for St. Stephen converted St, 
Paul, and St. Paul the world. Their sacrifice shocked 
the world with the force of a new idea; for it was neither 
vindictive nor protective. It was redemptive. 

[This article concludes the Serics of Problems of the Christian 
Conscience. } ata 


‘New York Housekeeping 


By Iris Barry 

HIS metropolis might be an idle woman’s paradise: 
she could recline for ever on a daybed with the 
telephone by her side. Even if, long after dinner, she 
decided to give a midnight supper-party, she need only 
ring up the nearest of twenty delicatessen shops in her 
immediate neighbourhood, and her bootlegger. Within 
half an hour, a cheerful youth will arrive from the former 
with mineral water, salads of every sort, cold meats, tinned 
soups, bread and butter. From the other purveyor (who 
apparently never sleeps) will come a somewhat’ graver 

messenger with bottles. 

Nor need she move after her guests arrive, since in the 
often servantless and always labour-saving American 
home, the kitchen is no forbidden fortress. It is a glitter- 
ing, white Tom Tiddler’s ground where many parties begin, 
almost all end. A hostess may well resign herself to 
guests making their own sandwiches and mixing their 
own drinks. Moreover, it is the custom here for men, not 
women, to do the waiting, fetching and carrying. They 
seem to like it—as who might not, where one machine 
squeezes the oranges, another throws out its own toast 
when duly brown, and almost the only hard work is agita- 
ting the cocktail-shaker ? The very bread comes, in its 
air-proof paper jacket, ready cut up into slices, Even if 
the cat needs supper, you have only to telephone for a tin 
of Kit-E-Rations. ' 

Since women are everywhere contrary, real housewives 
are the rule in New York. You can see them, in the 
excellent chain-stores, shrewdly observing. that lima 
beans (very hard to shell, though) are fuller than yes- 
terday, that two cans of chicken gumbo soup are to be 
had for a quarter (1s.) to-day. The English visitor is 
puzzled, maybe, by familiar cuts of meat under, different 
names, and who shall easily recognize the virtues of weak- 
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fish or blue fish ? Yet there is an exotic charm in buying 
squashes, Swiss chard, or being offered buttermilk (a 
popular beverage) or turtle fins. As summer comes, the 
variety of fruits and vegetables is overwhelming. There 
are more kinds of melon than is seemly—from canteloupe 
for a few pence, and honeydew with its pale skin and 
melting green flesh, to the humble water-melons like high 
explosives painted deep green, but blood-red within and 
tasting of fresh-cut grass. Peaches and pineapples are no 
juxury, though less good than our hothouse kind. 
Cucumbers are thick, short and full of largc, woody seeds: 
Fresh sweet corn, sweet potatoes 
and the little Concord grapes that taste like raisins make 
up for that. 

The shops are immensely clean. Everything that can 
be is wrapped or boxed. Meat is only displayed in glass- 
fronted and dust-proof refrigerators, made appetizing 
with sprigs of fern. Convenience as well as hygiene is 
studied. Assistants are brisk and answer every remark 
with a hearty ; ‘ Yes, ma’am,” with the accent on the last 
word. If they forget to send everything ordered (for 
hustle rather than real efficiency is an omnipresent 
American failing) the shop is only three minutes away. 
Ordering by telephone and immediate delivery is the rule. 

The telephone, indeed, rules all. Suave gentlemen 
call up out of the blue and fascinate you—momentarily— 
into decisions to purchase electric refrigerators, or have 
your photograph taken. The merest dialling and medicine 
is sent, an air-trip to Mexico arranged or dry cleaning 
fetched—not when the tradesman wishes it, but when the 
housewife does. 

Never did I realize the foreignness of this city as the 
morning a tall, pale man clad in skin-tight black—like 
Cesare in Dr. Caligari—presented himself at the door. 
Cap off, he asked me: ‘ Sterminator?’’ Obviously I 
was bewildered. Later I understood. The exterminator 
calls regularly, and with reason. Weird insects come up 
the sink-hole. Weirder ones with remarkable pace that 
look like horse-flies but are called roaches, suddenly 
scamper all over the kitchen walls and shelves. Other 
forms of life known politely as bee-bees are not totally 
unknown, even in the homes of the highest and proudest. 
It is just one of those New York things, like the telephone 
books which citizens tear up and throw out of sky-scraper 
windows when celebrities drive in state through the streets. 

The New York housewife who might be so idle is nothing 
of the sort. Equipped with her vacuum cleaner, washing- 
machine, iron, toaster, egg-beater, refrigerator and deli- 
ately regulated oven—all run by electricity—in an 
apartment where really hot water really is constant and 
all rooms adequately heated in winter so that a fire is lit 
only occasionally as a luxury for the eye, she does most 
of her own work. Iam constantly suprised into admira. 
tion by the lack of false pride here. Nobody * keeps up 
appearances ”’ by hiring domestic help somewhat beyond 
the family means, as some of us at home do. Women 
well-to-do, even wealthy from our standards, keep a first- 
class nurse for the children, a good cook, less certainly a 
housemaid, but the mistress washes her own lingerie and 
small linen, does her own room, makes her own preserves 
and pickles—and massages her hands afterwards with 
expensive cream. The same woman who at home would 
keep at least a general here employs a coloured maid for 
half a day once a week, and spends her money on beauty 
culture, concerts, or lectures on child-guidance and 
economics. If American women are spoiled by their 
men-folk to our way of thinking, at least they never 
confine their children exclusively to the nursery. They 
take motherhood seriously and scientifically. If rightly 


blamed for a belief that culture can be sucked in as 
effortlessly as coca-kola, at least they have interests 
outside their own horizon which do not cease after 
marriage—as too often in England—and far from old age 
having any terrors for them, after sixty they are at their 
most active, bright and endearing. 

Good servants are difficult to get and horribly expensive. 
Even daily help costs fifty cents (2s.) an hour. To get a 
maid (no one speaks of charwomen) you ask friends to 
recommend a coloured girl. Some days she will ring up 
to say she is “ sick,”” which means she is taking a holiday, 
While actually under your roof she will protect your 
interests against the whole world. She adores a party. 
Only on the telephone is she hopeless and over-inventive. 
Her manner is always that of a kindly superior towards 
the weak. Servility is unknown. She gives advice 
unasked, but with the delicate tact of all coloured people. 

Everyone here is, indeed, your equal. Taxi-drivers 
talk to you about their daughters in college. The grocer’s 
boy says “ Bye-bye !”’ after depositing his wares in the 
kitchen, but does not look for a tip. A salesgirl in a big 
store offered to teach me how to iron my own things if I 
would come in one lunch-hour. And when they say 
“ Yes, ma’am!”’ it is as the old Southern colonel of fiction 
always said “ Yes, suh,” in conversing with his peers. 

To get any jobs done—wiring or plumbing or repairs— 
is alarmingly costly and almost always unsatisfactory. 
There seem to be few skilled workmen. Every man is 
jack of all trades, working his way up. Mostly this 
master of no trade is a Czech or some utterly non-English- 
speaking individual in whose ears complaints are mean- 
ingless. Yet my window-cleaner one day found the 
kitchen stacked with china unwashed after a tea-party 
and, without word said, washed everything up and 
stacked it away. 

Sometimes I ask myself how, when I come home again, 
I shall bear our chilly bedrooms in winter. What did one 
do in summer, with melting butter and souring milk, in a 
land where John, the Italian iceman, never calls? Already 
I notice how quickly the English speak, how clipped the 
words and how musical the tone. 

Costly, living here? Rent runs about double. 
reasonable if you eat “in.’’ Clothes? Good materials and 
really well-made things are heartbreakingly dear, the 
American habit being more for numerous, inexpensive 
things quickly thrown away. But then it is the fashion 
for everyone to say they are woefully hard up, even when 
it is not true. It does not make them less hospitable, 
but more so. It makes it bearable to be a little shabby. 
And I have learned by now that, though it is true my 
American friends do value the making of money very 
highly, they do not value their friendsmips or regulate 
their likes and dislikes the slightest degree in terms of 


dollars. 


Food is 
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Evening Piece 

By L. A. G. Srronc. 
PYXHE afternoon sun, still high in the west, hid for a 
moment behind a small and fleecy cloud. At 
once it seemed as if the wide panorama of sea and sand 
and islands strongly took on its duty, and filled the huge 
arch of the sky with veil on shimmering veil of 
light. The sea dazzled; one could not look upon it ; 
and its radiance made a haze that softened and dimmed 
the towering blue peaks of the islands. It was six o’clock, 
The Jong heat of the day was spent, but not its splendour. 
The little black and white calf ranged restlessly at the 
limit of his tether that was nearest home. He had been 
several hours alone now, on the grassy headland above the 
point: the sun had been hot, the afternoon long, and for 
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some time there had been nothing to interest him and 
distract his baby attention from the flies. He gazed 
mournfully at the roof of the house on the point, and 
stamped his hind leg two or three times. Surely it was 
time, and past time, for being unpicketed and taken home. 

While he stood gazing, there was a sudden stir in the 
bracken to the left, and a piercing squeal rang out, 
followed almost at once by a savage spitting and snarling. 
The little calf gave a ridiculous, angular jump, and landed 
on all four feet, with his head towards the disturbance. 
The snarling continued, and rose to a yell. Far below in 
the valley it reached the ears of Shepherd McRory’s dog, 
who was lying idle in the sun. He raised his head, replied 
with a furious outburst of barking, and came racing up 
across the fields like a shadow. 

The calf had heard such snarlings before, and knew that 
they meant cats. From his outpost on the headland, he 
had often seen them hunting in the bracken; the home 
cat, whom he knew well, for she often shared his byre, and 
many another: He was not to know that the squeal 
came from a rabbit, and that the racket he heard con- 
cerned the ownership of the kill. Every nerve alert, 
pleasantly alarmed, he stood staring at the bracken, 
awaiting what should happen next. 

But the cats, even in the midst of their fury, had heard 
the dog. Long experience of their common enemy taught 
them the only course to pursue, and, half a minute later, 
the calf saw his friend Christina travelling across the 
tiny field by the cottage, her belly almost touching the 
ground, Then a thudding sound made him look upward, 
and a great, handsome cat with ginger fur bounded 
across a clearing and disappeared into the bracken beyond. 

A few seconds later, the dog arrived, panting, 
enthusiastic. He dashed about for a while in the bracken, 
his tail waving gallantly like a feather: he found the 
dead rabbit: he dashed on excitedly, realized that the 
cats were gone, came back, barked once or twice at the 
calf, to satisfy his pride, and returned at a leisurely 
pace to the valley. Each time the dog barked, the calf 
gave a little convulsive tremor, but held his ground, 
and stood for some time watching where the dog had gone, 

Then, once more, he became acutely conscious of his 
loneliness, and of the tormenting flies. He began to 
whimper; he ran over to the bracken, and brushed his 
head hard against it. It was not stiff enough. Baffled, 
he stood, head down, and the flies buzzed round him in 
a cloud, 

Suddenly a low, clear call floated up to him, a call that 
he knew well. Bounding at once to the full length of his 
tether, he looked eagerly downward, and saw a figure 
climbing towards him from the cottage. The little calf 
recognized the figure at once as the one for whom he 
had been waiting. He strained and tugged on his rope, 
uttering tiny, soft moos of delight. 

The girl came swinging up easily through the bracken. 
She was tall and graceful. Health and. careless strength 
were evident in all her movements. She took the steep 
slope effortlessly as a gull, leaping lightly over obstacles, 
humming to herself, and every now and then giving an 
encouraging, soft call to the baby calf. 

“Oho, my darling! Oho, my little one!” 

She reached the top of the hill, and stretched out her 
arms, smiling. The little calf jumped up and down, 
frantic with pleasure. As soon as she came up to him, 
he thrust his little wet muzzle into her lap. Stooping 
over him, saying loving, consoling words, she rubbed his 
face and neck with her hands and the soft insides of her 
forearms, smoothing away the irritation of the flies, 
which rose resentfully in the air, and buzzed about her 
head. As she strokcd his face, the girl looked across 
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to the sandhills on the far side of the burn. She stayed 
for some time in this position, longer maybe than she 
need, though the calf would not mind if the stroking 
went on for ever. She was looking to see if she might 
get a glimpse of Willie McFarish going home from his work, 

Ah. There he was. The top of his head appeared, 
then half of him. Look, the bold bit of brass, there he 
was, waving at her openly, for all the world to see. She 
looked round, biting her short upper lip to hide a smile; 
then waved quickly back. 

“Come, darling. Home.” 

Stooping, with a swift movement she undid the tether, 
and ran lightly down the slope, singing, the little calf 
gambolling and throwing up his behind at her side, 
Several times he succeeded in getting in front of her, 
and she all but fell. When they came to a little sandy 
path that ran between the bracken, the pair quarrelled 
playfully for precedence. The girl clapped him on his 
little dusty buttocks: he frisked, kicked up his heels, 
and when presently she stopped, breathless, holding her 
hand to her side, he retaliated by butting her deftly at 
the back of her knees. 

“Oh,” she cried, tousling his blunt leal and ears, 
** you're a bold little scamp, that’s what you are! Qh, 
indeed you are.” 

Another minute and he was trotting demurely beside 
her across the courtyard of the little croft. Changing 
hands, the girl pulled at the big wooden bolt of the 
byre. The door swung open, and the little calf jumped 
backward, with stiff legs outspread, as the sweet, cool 
darkness rushed up to engulf him. 

““Come on, now. Don’t be pretending.” 

Daintily, almost abstractedly, he picked his way across 
the byre to where his feed stood ready. It smelt delicious, 
Still talking to him and chafling him, the girl tied his 
halter lightly to the rail over his head. For several 
seconds the calf stood, defying his old and honourable 
enemy, the shadow in the corner. Then he relaxed, and, 
with a happy sigh, began to eat, so engrossed in his 
pleasure that he did not hear the door shut behind him, 


The Tomb of Bachal Shah 


By Lapy LAWRENCE. 


7 HEN one hears so much of communal tension between 
Hindu and Moslem it is pleasant to recall that 
scattered over India are tombs of saints which are equally 
revered by both sects. Bachal Shah, a Sindi holy man, 
lies in a grove of date palms and mangoes on the banks of 
the Indus, and Mahomedan though he was, his shrine is 
tended by a Hindu Sannyasi. Dreaming down the 
immense river come the golden Indus boats with their 
strange sails and rigging, and Hindus and Mahomedans 
alike tie up their craft and come up the river steps to 
pray. 
My old friend, Rahim Bux, and I rode out there one 
morning. As he ambled along on his skewbald pony, his 
hawk-line glance flashing out at me from beneath his 


turban, his small fine hands dropping the reins to gesticu- 


late, he told me again, in phrases picturesque as those of 
the Bible, the story of Bachal Shah and the dancing girl. 
Bachal Shah was a fakir amongst the Mohanas the 
fisher folk, but he visited Benares and other places and 
could quote to the Hindus from their holy books as 
easily as from the Koran. Returning from his wanderings 
to Sukkur, he would one day enter the bazaar arrayed in 
a nobleman’s gold embroidered coat, and the next in a 
simple loin cloth. Moslems cast their rupees at his feet, 


and when he sank for rest on a sack of grain in some 
bania’s godown the trader would send the sack as a gift 
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to this man of alien faith. Little children loved him, 
for often he would play cowries with them, and such was 
his skill with a gun he shot the very fish in the river. 

Some sixty years ago a Punjabi dancing girl found her 
way to the Pir seeking peace. Thrice did the Saint bid 
her sacrifice her jewels of shame and cast them into the 
waters of the Royal River. Twice did she turn sorrow- 
fully away, but the third time she tore them from her body 
and flung them far gut into the swift turgid waters. She 
became the chela or disciple of the Pir. But first to purge 
her of her sins she made the pilgrimage te Mecca, and so 
became a Hajiani. And you who go on personally con- 
ducted voyages, think of the discomforts of the journey 
to the Hedjaz in an over-crowded pilgrim boat sixty years 
ago. Think of the frauds perpetrated by the dala!s on 
this unlettered Indian girl. Tickets overcharged. Bed- 
ding carried off, and only produced for reward. Shortage 
of water. Endless difficulty in joining a camel caravan 
as protection from Bedouin attack, and finally a present 
to be given to the Governor, and a high price paid for any 
hope of holy water. But she returned to Sind purified, 
and when Bachal Shah died she lived on at his shrine 
revered by Hindu and Mussalman alike. 

But now Rahim Bux and I had reached the shrine. 
Dismounting we tied up our ponies. From the blackness 
of the mango trecs the holy man came forth to greet us. 
The face of this Sannyasi was the most arresting I have 
ever seen in its beauty, in its peace. He wore the saffron 
turban, plain white robe, and wooden sandals with a peg 
between his toes. Everything was exquisitely neat. The 
shrine stands in the midst of cultivation, so goats and a 
country cart with solid wheels and bullocks and calves 
stood about. But the sunlight glinting through the 
Jeaves of the mangoes and the sacred peepul tree showed 
that the ground was swept to the cleanness of a board, 
and the earthenware pots for grain, each eight or nine 
feet high, were standing in an orderly. row. The well 
itscif (that usual source of disease in India) was boarded 
over and the bucket chained to it. The Sannyasi reached 
out his hand. ‘* The water is very sweet,” said he. 

We passed a little tent, kept we were told by a wealthy 
Shikarpuri pleader for his retreat. Then Rahim Bux and 
the Sannyasi—these two of antagonistic faith—led me to 
the tomb whose white-washed dome gleamed pale amongst 
the shade of the mangoes. Within, Bachal Shah lay all 
alone. The tomb itself was covered with a cloth. On 
little ledges white pigeons balanced sideways, roo-cooing 
and making the air musical with the beat of their wings. 
It seemed to me that a Saint as human as Bachal Shah 
would have liked his Hajiani beside him. 

She lay with two other followers. Her tomb was 
discernible at once, for at the head of the others were 
turbans decorated with peacock feathers ; on hers, freshly 
gathered rose and jasmine petals. 

Rahim Bux remained to pray, and I rode home alone. 

Kew things are more invigorating than a cold weather 
morning in Sind. It was all turquoise sky and glittering 
dewdrops. Green parrots flashed in the sunshine, little 
squirrels raced up the trunks of babul trees. The air was 
exquisitely light and clean and the sound of innumerable 
Persian wheels on the river banks rose and fell. My pony 
was ready to jump out of his skin with the cold. 

But I did not gallop. I rode soberly. Musing on 
Bachal Shah and his dancing girl, and on Rahim Bux the 
Mahomedan praying at the tomb tended by a Hindu, it 
seemed to me that the faith of the East is a very wonderful 
thing whether it be of Allah the one God, or whether it be 
of the deities who. 


“. .. hover and swarm 
Like the wild bees heard in the tree tops, or the gusts of a 


gathering storm,” 


Correspondence 


A Letter from Paris 
[To the Editor of the Specraton.] 


Sir,—One of the most noteworthy achievements of recent 
days in this capita! must surely be attributed to M. Paul 
Poiret, the fashion expert. M. Poiret has, in fact, designed 
some remarkable pyjamas. His partner in the undertaking 
was M. Toulouse, the noted alienist, who not long ago found 


that by substituting bright colours for the usual drab, prison- 


like treatment of asylum interiors a marked improvement in 
the mental condition of the patients was obtained. If bright 


‘walls could produce such an effect, he asked, what might not 


bright clothes achieve ? He therefore went to M. Paul Poiret, 
a wizard in the realm of sartorial psychology, and begged his 
co-operation. M. Poiret set to work and produced some of 
the most remarkable suits of pyjamas ever seen. They were 
in all colours of the rainbow, burgeoning sometimes into 
brilliant flower designs, sometimes breaking into playful little 
pictures that looked very much like jokes. When M. Toulouse’s 
patients donned them the effect was remarkable. Hypo- 
chrondriacs, it is to be noted, especially benefited in an 
accession of cheerfulness and lucidity. 

One would not go so far as to say that there had been no 
other notable achievements. One might mention M. Marcel 
Pagnol’s new play, Fanny. Paris has received the play rap- 
turously, and M. Pagnol must evidently be counted the leading 
French playwright of the day. His great achievement is that 
he has brought clean and wholesome romance back to the 
Paris stage. His characters are warm and lovable, as 
Dickens’ characters were warm and lovable, and they are 
taking Paris by storm. This surely is a great achievement. 

Also one might mention the hundred or so artists of repute 
who have found an original way out of the economic deadlock. 
They cannot sell a picture for money simply because no one 
has any money to spend on pictures. ‘They are therefore 
going back to the system of barter. The brave hundred are 
taking their pictures and their statues up to the Pare des 
Expositions at the Porte de Versailles, where they are opening 
a kind of exchange mart. A good many people thought they 
would see the charcutier at the Parc des Expositions offering 
« ham for a water-colour, and the outfitter tendering boots for 
a marble Adonis. The business will not be quite so enter- 
taining. If the tailor, for instance, fancies a picture and the 
price is agreed upon he will give the artist a signed order 
upon himself for the equivalent in clothes. Of course, the 
scheme has its limitations. One cannot imagine, say, the 
undertaker and the sculptor finding it very easy to fix things 
up, and, of course, the painter must be pretty sure that the 
customer who comes as a tailor really has a tailor’s shop. 

Yes, Paris has its bright spots; but a general survey of the 
capital is depressing. France for the first time is now begin- 
ning to feel acutely the effects of the world depression. ‘The 
unemployed number 300,000, and the figure is bound to 
increase. Every day one hears of firms discharging large 
numbers of employees. One secs crowds of men waiting at the 
evening newspaper offices for the first copies of the 
papers containing advertisements of situations vacant. Such 
scenes might not impress London, but they are extraordinary 
in Paris. Business men take the gloomiest view of things. 
Big firms cannot get their money from smaller firms. In a 
few months’ time they say the arrested flow of money will 
bring things to a dead stop. Restaurants with empty tables 
are cutting their prices by 50 per cent. At one exclusive 
restaurant in the Avenue de L’Opera a great calico sheet is 
stretched across the front advertising meals at 25 frs. with 
wine included. Shop windows show extraordinary reductions 
in prices. 

One good effect the spread of the depression to France may 
have. It may impress her people with the fact that their own 
prosperity is bound up with that of Europe, and, indeed, the 
world as a whole, and this realization may bring about a 
modification of their rulers’ attitude to international ques- 
tions. So far one sees little sign of the change. In the news- 
papers that exercise the greatest influence on public opinion 
one reads the same dreary reiterations. France has gold and 
she means to keep it. France has a big Army and she intends 
to retain it. Reparation debts are owed to France and she 
means to exact them. There is a Treaty of Versailles, and 
she means to maintain it. 

In the meantime, while the vaults of the Bank of France 
are bursting with gold which no one can spend, the Paris shops 
are bursting with goods that they cannot sell; while the 
trade of Europe is at a standstill Governments are busy 
raising higher barriers, making it more difficult still; and 
while the need of the world is peace Paris is busy throwing 
cold water on next year’s disarmament conference. 

In view of all this one perhaps may be forgiven for returning 
to the contemplation of M. Paul Poiret and his great achieve- 
ment, questioning whether we might not ali benefit from a 
spell in a suit of his wonderful pyjamas.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Your Paris CornresPpONDENT, 
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Country Life 


Brave Fear. 

Some weeks ago a short account was given of a lark taking 
refuge between a yachtsman’s feet in the Solent in order to 
escape the pursuit of a sparrow hawk. My postbag now gives 
the itinerary of that paragraph nearly half round the world. 
The first week corroborative anecdotes came from various 
parts of the British Isles ; a week or so later from the Con- 
tinent. They have arrived successively since then from 
India, Africa and New York, and, this week, from California. 
Doubtless, they will come presently from the Antipodes. 
This temporary absence of fear in birds may be brought 
about by weariness as well as by a superior fear. One Cali- 
fornian correspondent has twice seen a migrant bird come down 
on a children’s playing field. In each case the bird was picked 
up and tended, and gave no sign of fear of any sort. Each 
was finally released and flew off at once in the wake of its 
vanished company. Personally, I know of one similar incident. 
A migrating corncrake dived straight down from a great 
height in front of a group of sportsmen. No one had shot, 
and the bird was picked up apparently unhurt. The cause lies 
probably in utter weariness in a bird either too young for the 
long journey or, if older, still suffering from the weakness of 
the autumn moult, which is often particularly apparent in 
swallows. 

* * * % 
CHANGES IN MIGRATION. 

Recent details of bird migration on the West Coast of 
America suggest an interesting problem. It is thought by some 
observers that the species of bird that spend a part at any rate 
of the season in California are steadily increasing. Like other 
greater animals they have discovered the charms of that 
incomparable climate. Among these once rare birds, the 
wild pigeon, thought at one time to be virtually extinct 
over a large part of North America, has been seen three 
times in the last five years by one observer. The wood- 
pigeon is one of the birds that especially interested Professor 
Hornaday, the famous Director of the New York Zoo, Many 
years ago I sent him—through our Board of Works, who 
co-operated nobly—a dozen fat wood-pigeons from St. 
James’s Park, for which he sent some rare duck as barter, 
which was the only form of gift permitted to our Government 
Department. Is it possible that these Californian pigeons are 
descendants of this immigrant dozen, of whose career I have 
had no news ? 

x * * * 
NatTurRE SruDY IN AMERICA. 

It is worth notice how much more attention is paid to 
natural history year by year in papers and magazines all 
over the world. The Sydney Mail perhaps takes the lead ; 
but the theme spreads wide in the United States. Some very 
curious examples of what may be called economic natural 
history appeared recently in that king of magazines, the 
Saturday Evening Post. Among many quaint tales is one of 
a vagrant distiller who travels the country with a car, a still 
and a tent, cutting boughs of wild witch hazel and distilling the 
essence of this incomparable bush. Another cut the roots 
of spruce trees and returned years later to collect the hardened 
blocks of spruce-gum that filled the notches. We begin to 
find more rural herbalists in England. I have come upon 
several, but the wild plant they seem to extract most value 
from is nothing more rare than the common dandelion. On 
the whole, it is the cultivator of herbs, not the picker of wild 
herbs who makes the money out of them, 

* % x x 
A Doa’s ReBUKE. 

The query has been put: what is the most human dog- 
story you know ? I have told mine in a very little deg book, 
of which part was printed in the Atlantic Monthly (A Letter 
to My Dog. Routledge. 2s. 6d.). A brown and white spaniel 
who was an inseparable companion, saw me one day go out 
with a gun and knew he was left behind. He was burt to the 
quick, as he had a right to be; but rancour is not found in 
the race of spaniel. He went upstairs to my bedroom, a 
place he never frequented, found an old shooting jacket and 
lay on it till leame home. The rebuke was singularly affecting 


and made it impossible thereafter to reject his companionship, 
Did he lie there on the open-air coat so that his nose might 
not for a moment allow him to forget my ingratitude? Or 
did he hope I should come back for the coat? Or was the 
action due just to association of ideas working on a mind 
disturbed by outraged sentiment ? 


* # ® * 
THE Best Counry— 

Some delightful material wherewith to answer the old 
question, “‘ Which is the best of the counties ?” is given by 
Canon Raven, who is one of the most eager and charming 
of all our writers in natural history; and he has written 
nothing better than some of the little essays and experiences 
in his Musings and Memories (Hopkinson. 7s. 6d.). He 
comes down strongly in favour of Norfolk: “there is no 
county like it for variety of scenery and fauna.” He hag 
same pleasant adjectives for other inferior counties. ‘ Hert. 
fordshire,” he says, “is to me the highest common factor of 
‘ngland,” an ingenious form of praise, and Suffolk he 
describes as “holy”; but perhaps Norfolk better deserves 
the epithet, for it is fuller of sanctuaries. I have often 
thought that counties should .acquire constant epithets, 
Lamb has called Hertfordshire ‘* Happy, homely Hertford- 
shire.” ‘“*Q.” writes of ‘‘ the Delectable Duchy.” The 
rather vague “glorious”? is attached to Devon. Kent is the 
garden of England; two counties share ‘“* The Lakes,” and 
we speak of “the British Riviera ” ; but more precise, more 
characteristic attributes might be annexed as a_ pleasant 
form of propaganda. 

me * * 
—AND THE Worst. 

Canon Raven is unduly hard on Essex ; and, indeed, there 
is a tendency to regard it as one of the ugly ducklings, 
Doubtless quite hideous patches may be found; but it has 
also peculiar virtues. <A little circle within it including 
Coggeshall has ‘much the lightest rainfall within Britain, 
and is the only place where many seeds will ripen. It has 
therefore become the scene of the most glorious roses and 
sweet peas to be found the world over, and produces excellent 
seed of more prosaic plants, such as rape and mangolds, It 
has villages that may almost rival the Cotswolds, and along 
the northern border are scenes which, as Canon Raven con- 
fesses in a different reference, have ‘‘ made Constable the 
most native of our painters.” Let Essex have its due, in 
spite of “‘the Wen” that disfigures its north-western part 
and the mudflats (now beng reclaimed by Spartina grass) 
that trap the unwary yachtsman. 

Ms * * % 
A SELF-SUFFICING ENGLAND. 

I cannot forbear to quote the conclusion of the last (or, 
I hope, only the latest ?) article on ‘“*My Ninth Year's 
Farming ” from The Countryman, the little two-and-sixpenny 
quarterly, edited at Idbury, and now recognized as our best 
bulwark against thé urban mind that curses our generation. 
The writer denies that he can be challenged when he states 
that with tractors and other machines plus unlimited supplies 
of nitrogen and other artificials, ** we can at present put no 
limit to the estimate of the food our island can produce. . . . 
All we need is the wit and the determination to pursue a 
policy of agricultural development for which our country is 
so peculiarly adapted by Nature.” Glass and electricity are 
other modern advantages bringing nearer this practical 
farmer’s ideal, 

SS % * r 
Aw Open CnrrisTMaAs. 

The marvels of a really open Christmas in England continue 
in spite of frost. I could fill a church with the blossoming 
sprays of yellow jasmine, and if we cannot say as Tennyson 
said of spring, 

‘* Now burgeons every maze of quick.” 
we can point to the burgeoning of the myrobalan hedges which 
many people have planted instead of quick. Its little yellow- 
green leaves are out, and even the flower buds grow plump. 
Has any yardener ever transplanted bushes so successfully 
in December ? W. Beacu Thomas. 
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Letters to the Editor 


[In view of the tength of many of the letlers which we receive, we would remind correspondents that we often cannot 
give space for long letters and that short ones are generally read with more attention. The length which we consider 
most suilable is about that of one of our paragraphs on “* News of the Week.” —Ed. Spector. | 


FIELD SPORTS AND WILD LIFE 
[To the Editor of the Specrsror.| 
Sir,--I read Miss Pitt’s article with pleasure. It sums up 
so sanely the case for British Field Sports. 'Twenty-odd years 
ago I stayed in the New Forest, and delighted in watching the 
Red Squirrel. At the same time I read a book about the 
Forest, by Mr. Horace Hutchinson, the name of which I forget. 
In it he deseribes the ancient sport called ‘* Squorling.” 

The foresters, at a certain season, each armed with a stout 
baton, called a ** squor!,”’ chased the squirrel from tree to tree 
by throwing the squorl at him. This provided food for the 
pot, and eliminated the weaklings. However, public opinion 
condemned the sport as cruel, and it was discontinued, with 
the result, observes Hutchinson, that the Red Squirrel has 
declined in numbers. 

Last year I stayed in the same place again, and walked a 
good deal in the — woods, but I saw no squirrels, 
neither Red nor Grey! Is it not time that steps were taken to 
stop the ravages of the Grey — and re-stock with the 
Red ?—-I am, Sir, «ce., 

Torr House, 

Chagford, Devon. 


J. Keates, 


W. 


[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 

-Miss Pitt presents to us some very charming scenes of 
country life in her article on * Field Sports and Wild Life in 
the British Isles,’ but what a pity she does not stop there! 
Her arguments upholding fox-hunting and shooting, to my 
mind, earry no conviction at all and, if she cannot advance 
better reasons for maintaining the sports, I think it is time to 
put an end to such practices. She surely cannot expect those 
who are not in the toils of Diana to believe her when she says 
that ** foxes owe their all to fox-hounds” and that “ pheasants 
and partridges survive because of shooting.” 

Why are those who hunt and shoot not honest with them- 
selves and the public ? Instead of pretending that it is good 
for the fox to be killed or for the bird to be shot, they ought 
to admit that fox-hunting provides the extra thrill which 
makes horse-riding more adventurous or that partridge- 
shooting enables one to pander to one’s skill with a gun, and 
that these are the only reasons for maintaining the sports. 

Fundamentally considered it is the destructive urge of 
nature which impels hunters and shooters to continue. Those 
of us who do not hunt or shoot satisfy the same inward urge 
by slashing a bed of nettles with a walking-stick. 

I agree that trapping and snaring are cruel, but are they less 
cruel than fox-hunting and shooting ? If the pursued animals 
are going to be of no use, or even a nuisance, when no longer 
pursued, why keep them? I cannot believe, however, that 
Nature has nothing useful for them to do, apart from being a 
quarry for hounds and guns.-—I am, Sir, &c., 

EF. L. 

College of St. Nicolas, Chislehurst, Kent. 


A. GREEN. 


[To the Editor of the Srecrator.| 
Str, Miss Pitt’s article in your December 12th number is 
peculiarly unconvincing. She writes: “ The Red Deer of the 
Highlands depend for their preservation on deer-stalking, as 
do the Exmoor Deer on hunting.” She applies the same 
argument in the case of pheasants and partridges ; also foxes. 
In the great national parks of Canada one sees large herds 


of buffalo, elk, &c., living peacefully amid perfectly natural 
surroundings, though they are never hunted; why, then, 


need the wild life of these islands be subjected to a type of 
persecution that to a growing number of people seems merely 
bloodthirsty and cruel ? 

Later in the article we read : 
sufiering of a hunted fox is more imaginary 
Has Miss Pitt, I wonder, ever been chased by a pack of hungry 
and relentless animals whose one ambition was to tear her 
into pieces? The psychology of hunting folk is hard to 
understand.— I am, Sir, &c., CLARENCE MILLARD. 

Monles’ Cottage, Crosthwatie, Kendal. 


*The supposed drawn-out 


han real’’! 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.]} 

Sir,—The article under the above title by Miss Frances Pitt, 
which appears in your issue of December 12th, does not seem 
to solve the problem of Christian conscience with regard to 
field sports or ‘* these so-called blood sports.” One fails to 
find in the article any reference to Christ or to the problem of 
Christian conscience in regard to any of these matters. The 
writer believes the support of field or blood sports to be “* the 
duty of the true nature lover and to be compatible with the 
highest sense of duty towards animals,” but the point at issue 
appears to be ‘“‘ Is the support of field blood sports the duty 
of a true Christ lover and compatible with the highest sense 
of Christian duty towards animal and bird life ?” 

Can one, by any stretch of the imagination, visualize our 
Lord taking part, for instance, in an organized coursing 
match where live hares are literally torn asunder by a brace of 
dogs ? Can one see Him as a M.F.H. hunting the fox to its 
lair, digging it out, throwing the weary creature to the 
dogs, smearing the face of fair children with its blood, and 
handing the * brush” to a woman at His side? Can one 
think of our Lord harrying a stag to death over the cliffs or 
following it out to sea, lassoing it and dragging it exhausted 
to the hounds waiting on the shore ? Is it possible that ** every 
man’s hand would be — these beautiful wild creatures,” 
and would they really be “ harried and persecuted to the peint 
of extinction” if we—the peopic of the British Tsles—were truly 
Christian ? Is Miss Pitt really convinced that the exquisite 
nature scenes which she so delightfully paints in words at the 
beginning of her article are dependent for their beauty and 
their preservation upon man’s cruelty and lust, and not upon 
God’s love as the Giver of all life ? Does she really think that 
they owe their all to man ? Could man give life to one of the 
least of these beautiful creatures which he calls “ vermin ” 
and which Miss Pitt says would, in the absence of these sports, 
be ‘harried and persecuted to the point of extinction ” ? 

These, and other questions, trouble the conscience of many 
of your readers. This article docs not answer them satis- 
factorily.—I am, Sir, &c., 

5 Broomhill Park, Belfast. 


M. F. M. Hoimes, 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 

Sir,—A_ psyeho-analyst recently propounded to me_ the 
theory that the love of animals evinced by sportsmen (often 
apparently greater than that shown by the unsportsmanlike) 
is, in reality, an unsuspected endeavour to compensate 
animals for their cruelty to them through sport, a theory, Sir, 
which gives a reader of Miss Frances Pitt’s article in last weck’s 
Spectator much food for thought, as the lady in question is, I 
yather, a lover of animals. 

We are taught to believe, on religious or merely humune 
grounds, that life is intended to be a series of progressions 
from the natural to the spiritual, but the writer of that article 
appears to hold other views. She would justify sport on the 
hypothesis that, ‘‘ because nature is red in tooth and claw,” 
we therefore as human beings ‘shall share with, nay, aid and 
abet nature, in cultivating such characteristics. She maintains 
that * blood sports are the greatest safeguards the Red Deer, 
the Fox, the Hare, &e. possess, insuring for them happy 
lives,” and that it would be a sad day for them if those sports 
were abolished. 

We cannot prove that these animals regard a few years of 
peaceful life as an adequate compensation for the often pro- 
longed hours of fear and torture involved in death by hunting, 
but we can surely protest, Sir, as I do, with indignation, 
against the public being gulled by such specious and childish, 
nay, worse, such false arguments in favour of ** blood sports, 
which are, in the opinion of many thoughtful people, a dis- 
grace to our twenticth-century civilization and enlighten- 
ment. Better, surely, that the animals concerned should 
become extinet than that they should be preserved merely to 
satisfy a callous, thoughtless and cruel desire for excitement, 
degrading to the people concerned, brutal to the animals 


involved. I have heard it argued by another M.F.H. that the 
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fox enjoys the hunt. We might as well justify bull-baiting or 
cock-fighting on the grounds that beth beast and bird are by 
nature fighters.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Street, Somerset. EVELYN V. CrLark. 
ARE THE B.B.C. TOO CAUTIOUS ? 
[To the Editor of the SpecratTor.] 

§Sir,—In suggesting that I have done my “ unlevel best ” to 
defend (1) Horace, (2) the B.B.C., Mr. Harold Nicolson seems 
to imply that “ walking by chance” (ibam forte... ), I 
have stated that Horace would approve of the action of the 
B.B.C., I could sustain my considered contention with 
numerous quotations from Horace. 

May I restore the balance of my defence by confining my 
remarks to the B.B.C.? I think it right to record that, 
while Horace was being stoned into oblivion by the epithets 
(the latest “ snobbishness *') of Mr. Nicolson, I feigned I heard 
the poet mutter : 

“ Sperat infestis, metuii secundis, 
Alteram sortem bene praeparatum 
Pectus,”’ 

I, certainly, did not “ contend that our eyes are less faithful 
than our ears.’’ Censorship of aural sensations, that is, of 
broadcasting, I contended, was more necessary than for 
ocular sensations. The latter are interpreted in the light of 
our own discernment and intelligence. Aural impressions, as 
faithfully imprinted on the sense organs as are the ocular, 
have feeling coming into greater prominence in their perception. 

Mr. Nicolson admits this in ascribing such importance to 
the voice. Unlike Democritus, junior, who neglected phrases 
and laboured wholly to inform the understanding, and not to 
please the ear, Mr. Nicolson would tickle our ears with that 
blessed word Mesopotamia. 

1 have been credibly informed that the only form of 
infectious insanity—Folie @ deux—is conveyed, through the 
feelings, by the weaker intelligence to the stronger. 

Mr. Nicolson, in his letter to the Speciator of December 12th, 
argues that “ the habitual has simply got to surrender to the 
unwelcome.” 

To please Mr. Nicolson, has the B.B.C., for instance, to give 
up the philosophical teachings begun by Plato and Aristotle, 
and which are habitual in all civilized communities ? 

Will the B.B.C. surrender these teachings, which imply 
caution, for, say, the new psychology ? 

The new psychology embraces the crudities and the naked- 
nesses of the Freudian revelation—a revelation which reverses 
the habitual opinion that wisdom comes from above—and 
includes also the mathematical exactness of industrial 
psychology, which claims to justify the need for the “ man 
with a measuring line in his hand,” and to refute the angelic 
saying, in the second chapter of Zechariah, that the city of 
mind “ shall be inhabited as towns without walls.” 

Time will prove the need for caution by the B.B.C. Even 
now there is a suspicion that the two philosophies referred 
to are merely the old Vergilian lot, and Rabelais’ ** disputation 
by signs,” respectively, under a mask of science. 

No, no, Mr. Nicolson! Do fall into line! and I feel sure 
that the B.B.C. will be as Vergil was to Dante : 

“and count that I am always at thy side, should it again fall out 
that Fortune brings thee where people are in similar contests: for 
tho wish to hear it is a vulgar wish,” 


eI am, Sir, &e., H.C. M. 


Edinburgh 
THE WHEAT QUOTA 
{To the Editor of the Seecraroxr.]} 
Sir,—Mr. Chesterton, a lover of paradoxes, must be smiling 
ever the present political position, even as I am_ smiling. 
The paradox is that the National Government, advocate of 
private enterprise, says through the mouth of Sir John Gilmour 
that it is determined to go ahead with the Wheat Quota, 
Now the Wheat Quota really means in the end the nationaliza- 
tion of the milling industry. Make no mistake about that ; 
the Quota cannot be worked without strict and severe control 
of the milling industry to a degree ultimately tantamount 
to nationalization. Of course, I am personally glad that 
the National Government is to be the Nationalization Govern- 
ment. But it certainly is a paradox. We used to tatk about the 
Tories stealing the Whigs’ clothes, This is a case of the 


ee 





National Government stealing the Socialist programme 
‘For the real author of the Quota in its present form is my 
good friend, Dr. Addison.—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. M. Kenworrny, 
137 Gloucester Road, Kensington, S.W.7. 


{To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sir,—I live amongst poultry farmers (many of them, by the 
way, are ex-Service men) who purchase at least one-fourth of 
the wheat grown in this country. Under the ‘ quota scheme” 
will they not have to pay more for this essential foodstuff? 
If they will, has the difference to come out of their own 
pockets, or out of the taxpayers’ pocket in the form of yet 
‘another “ subsidy ” ; or, out of the purse of the housewife by 
increasing the retail price of eggs and poultry ? Should the 
latter course be decided on, this may be the last turkey 
Christmastide for many a year !—I am, Sir, &c., 
Mark Cross, Sussex. Rorvert W. Bert, 


THE RIGHT TO DIE 
[Vo the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 

Sir,—Again the proposition has recently been put forward 
quite seriously by a medical man that medical men should, 
in certain circumstances, be empowered to administer a 
fatal dose ; that when a paticnt is believed to be suffering 
from a painful and incurable disease, his doctor would only be 
acting kindly and beneficently if he terminated the life. The 
proposed procedure has naturally aroused very great interest 
in the minds of the public, medical and legal men alike. 

Doubtless it has been conceived in the kindest spirit, but 
when it is studied more than superficially great difficulties will 
assuredly be found to stand in the way. For who should 
decide when a sufferer ought to depart from earthly life ? Who 
has a right to his or her life—-when old enough to own any- 
thing—if not the self-same living person ? Personally I should 
question the good will or right of anyone wishing for my end. 
Nor should we fail to question the judgement of those wishing 
to commit suicide, when we realize that even this act might 
bring very great anguish or utmost displeasure to others. 

The idea, indeed, seems most revolting when we think of 
the innumerable instances in the past of the death sentence 
(diagnosis and prognosis) having been pronounced, to be fol- 
lowed by good health being recovered completely! Cancer 
itself has in many recorded instances cleared up spontaneously, 
no treatment having been given in the belief that none would 
be of any use. 

On the other hand, should we not be employing our time 
much more profitably by making the deepest possible study 
of the greater Right to Live than the multitude now enjoys? 
There are thousands of cases of great suffering in the Jand 
which a higher advice would save from untimely death. Is 
the best advice always found? Are the best means brought 
to bear sufficiently readily ? Is medical science as advanced 
for general usage as it should be? I venture to observe that 
the answer to each question is a negative. 

Advanced methods of treating insomnia, asthma, dyspepsia, 
functional nervous disorders, mental abnormalities, and still 
other disorders, are known to exist as available to the very 
few, and there is no proper organization to broadcast this fact 
for the benefit of the million. In these days of a more power- 
fully moving spirit towards encouraging economic health, 
with a new Parliamentary self-assertiveness which is unique, 
the Ministry of Health might well be more fully alive to a 
grave shortcoming that needs better organization.—I am, 
Sir, &e., fIaypN Brown. 

53 Bedford Square, W.C.1. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL FEES 

[To the Editor of the Sprecraror.] 
Sin,—Is there not a third course which is at least worthy of a 
parent’s consideration in these hard times? In all the 
correspondence I have seen on this subject the claims of the 
Grant-aided Boarding Schools have been almost entirely over- 
looked. After reading the Headmaster of Stowe’s article 
parents might be at least surprised, if not interested, to learn 
that there are some 150 schools in England alone which, while 
offering all the first-class stafling and equipment which are 
characteristic (as he admits) of the secondary day school, 
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gre also boarding schools and in many cases thoroughly 
eficient boarding schools. <A short letter does not admit of a 
ful statement of the advantages which this type of school 
has to offer; but parents should at least be informed that 
they have a large choice of schools, far removed from Brickston- 
on-the-Asphalte, situated in fact sometimes in the most unim- 
peachable country surroundings, where boys can be thoroughly 
educated and assisted to the University at a total cost varying 
from about £50 to £100 per annum. In many cases the fees 
can be further substantially reduced by means of scholarships. 
These schools may be cheap, but they are certainly not nasty, 
and it may even be claimed for them that they have a type of 
education to offer which has certain definite advantages over 
that provided by any other kind of school.—I am, Sir, &e., 
JIEADMASTER, 


THE FOUNDLING SITE 

[Yo the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sirn,—-May I add a few words to the interesting letter from 
Mrs. L. Ragg, which appeared in your issue of December 12th ? 
As Rector of St. Andrew’s, Holborn, the parish in which the 
Foundling Hospital was first established, I would strongly 
urge that .there could be no more fitting memorial to Captain 
Coram, than the dedication of the Foundling Site to the 
use of the children of Central London as a playground for 
all time. Only yesterday, going along Guilford Street, f 
passed a large party of boys and girls on their way from 
St. Andrew’s Schools in Hatton Garden to the Foundling 
Site, the boys to play football and the girls to engage in 
basket-ball and other games. 

Before the school children of this neighbourhood were 
given, temporarily, the use of this magnificent playground, 
such games would have been impossible, for none of the 
schools in this crowded area has any adequate playground. 
If only this site, where children have played so long, could 
be secured for their use as a playing field permanently ! 
This might be, if people knew of the opportunity now offered, 
and realized that the purchase of the land must be effected 
soon, or the chance of securing it as an open space will be 
lost. Lord Rothermore has done and is doing his part, 
and the Committee have worked hard to raise the sum required. 

Will not more of your readers send a donation—twenty-five 
shillings will purchase a square foot—to the Secretary, 
Foundling Site Appeal, 93 Guilford Street, W.C.1? Then, 
the sum raised and the ground secured, thousands of boys 
and girls will bless the kind donors, and Captain Thomas 
Coram will be worthily and fitly commemorated.—TI am, Sir, 
&e., Epwin Beprorp. 

St. Andrews Rectory, Holborn Circus, B.C. 1. 


STABILITY OF ENGLAND 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—I have just read a book, Life in Spain To-day, written 
by G. W. Armstrong, an Englishinan living in Spain under the 
dictatorships, and, in numerous comparisons of Spain with 
England, I came upon the following remarks : 

“ There ig a growing tendency among Latin Peoples to look upon 
the British as a race which has now entered upon the last phase of 
its glories, and may be seen in frank decline.”-—Page 124. 

‘We English are too apt to declare other countries unfit for 
democratic self-government, while never doubting for a moment that 
we ourselves are ripe for it.”—Page 256. 

‘* But in England, where taxation is highest of all, they suffer tho 
chagrin of seeing the fruits of their labour used more and more for 
the creation of a pauper State.”—-Page 265. 

I fear there is much truth in these implications : 

thoughts, indeed! Can any of your correspondents give 

consolations under present conditions ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
ANXIOUS. 


depressing 


EMERSON AND MODERN LIFE 
[To the Editor of the Sprcravor.| 
Str,—Many of us are rediscovering Emerson, finding that he 
still interprets the commonplace world correctly. For 
instance, the following message could with advantaze be 
considered by many nations to-day : 


“The way to mend a bad world is to create the right world. 
Here is a low political economy, plotting to cut the throat of forcign 


competition, and establishing its own ; excluding others by force or 
making war on them; or by cunning tariffs, giving preference to 
worse wares of ours. The way to conquer the foreign artisan is, 
not to kill him, but to beat him at his work. ... 1 look on that 
man as happy who, when there is a question of success looks into 
his work for a reply, not into the market, not into opinion, not into 
patronage.” And again. “ Werk is vietory. Wherever work is 
done, victory is oLtained, There is no chance, and no blanks.” 

It is well to consider how far Emerson can help us in the re- 
construction which we have to face in the next ten years. In 
my opinion, he still remains the poet of modern science to a 
remarkable degree.—I am, Sir, &c., W. P. DREAPER. 

27 Willow Read, Hampsiead Heath, N.W. 


THE NAZIS AND THE GERMAN JEWS 
[To the Editor of the Seecraror.] 

Sin,—TI trust you will allow me, as an English Jew, a little 
space to reply quite briefly to Herr Schucht’s letter, or, 
rather, to the penultimate paragraph thereof relating to what 
he quaintly terms “ the persecution of Jewish people.” It is 
quite idle for him to pretend that the present virulent out- 
break of Anti-Semitism in Germany is ‘* concentrated ” only 
on the “* nouveau rich Jews, who came over to Germany in the 
years 1918-1923 from Poland and the East.” The various 
manifestoes and proclamations of Hitler and his henchmen 
suffice to give the lie to this allegation. In none of them that 
I have read has there been the slightest attempt to dis- 
criminate between these new arrivals and “* Jews who are 
belonging to old families, living sinee a long time with us.” 

Certainly the recently published Hesse manifesto cheerfully 
Jaid it down that all Jews in Germany were to be exposed to 
the peril of slow starvation under the Hitler régime, because 
they were to be debarred from receiving food tickets and were 
hot to be allowed to work. 

A recent letter from a Jewish friend in Germany of British 
birth informs me that the hateful ‘* Hakenkreuz” has been 
chalked on her doors and on those of many other Jewish 
families settled in Germany for generations. 

This is the return that Christian, civilized Germany makes 
to a race that has contributed so generously and powerfully 
to its cultural and economic development.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Ernest Lusser. 

13 Holland Villas Road, W. 14. 


NELSON 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Srr,—In Mr. Clennell Wilkinson’s Nelson the old version of 
Nelson’s last words ‘* Kiss me, Hardy” is given. Here in 
Egypt our belief is that he said ‘* Kismet.” He would have 
heard the expression often in the Eastern Mediterranean ; and 
it scems a more natural remark. Has the question been 
brought up before, and, if so, with what result ?—I am, Sir, 


&e., Ma’api. 
STONE ALTARS 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sin,—-In answer to the enquiry of the Rev. G. S. Hewins in 


your issue of the 19th inst. I can tell him that there is a stone 
altar in Skipwith Church. Skipwith is a village about two 
miles from Riccall station, the station next beyond Selby 
on the line from King’s Cross to York. It shows the five crosses 
indicative of the five wounds of Jesus, the two hands, the two 
feet and the side. While I am writing on this subject it 
may be of interest to note that in York and the neighbourhood 
there are several churches that contain these five-wound 
altar stones either whole or broken, Often they are now 
part of the paving of the floor; they are in the churches of 
Nun Monkton (under the altar), Church lenton (two), Ryther 
(L think four) and in York Holy Trinity, Goodramgate and 
St. Denys, Walmgate.—l Sir, &e., 
A. NEAVE BRAYSIAW, 


am, 


%2 Westborough, Scarborough. 


[To the Editor of the Sercraton.]} 
Sir,—Mr. G. S. Ifewins asks in your last issue for particulars 
of Anglican churches having stone altars. I am able to supply 
him with particulars of one. 
The church of Coates, a small hamlet near Stow, which is 
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about nine miles north of Lincoln, has such an altar amongst 

a number of other very unusual features. This altar is believed 

to be the original Norman one and has four crosses carved 

upon the front of it instead of the customary: three.—-I am, 

Sir, &e., G. H. N. Pettit. 
16 Malvern Road, Romford, Essex. 


THE FIFTH ARMY 
[Z'o the Editor of the Sercraror.]| 

Sin,—Does not your reviewer of General Gough’s The Fifth 
Army miss a very vital point of view strongly supported by 
him in writing of Passchendaele ? It is true that he (Gough) 
tells us that he had nothing to do with the initiation of the 
battle, and indeed that it seemed to him hopeless after the first 
effort was squelched in deep mud—but he adds that he now 
thinks his own view was too narrow and that Haig was right 
in going on; he adds that, if we had not sacrificed our own 
men in absorbing the German effort, the Germans would have 
crushed the French army and won the war, while the German 
divisions destined for the Italian front but held back in France 
for use against us would probably have put Italy out of the 
War altogether.—I am, Sir, &c., K. H. BL 


“THE IMPERIAL THEME” 

[To the Editor of the Svecraror.| 
Srr,—-May I reply to Mr. G. B. Harrison’s at first sight rather 
damaging criticism of my book, The Imperial Theme? He 
gives especial attention to my remark that the word “ lover ” 
oceurs with “ amazing * frequency in Julius Caesar, and points 
out that it is only found four times. He also notes that 
* love” occurs 41 times in Julius Caesar as against 63 in 
Hamlet and 50 in Lear. Similarly, he gives figures for 
* loved.” 

This argument disguises the truth. Why does not Mr. 
Varrison note the figures for “ lover’? ? Tt is a rare word in 
Shakespeare’s late work. Here are the figures: Troilus, 5 
Julius Caesar, 4; Othello and Antony and Cleopatra, 2 
Hamlet, Coriolanus, The Tempest, Timon, Measure for Measure, 
1; Lear and Macbeth, 0. If we are to go by rigid statistics, 
my phrase is amply justified. 

But statistics alone will not render up the seeret of Shakes- 
peare’s imaginations. They are helpful, but never auto- 
nomous. “ Love” we find 63 times in Tlamlet, 41 times in 
Julius Caesar. Very well. But, whereas in Julius Caesar it 
is ever charged with positive significance, in Mamlet it is pre- 
dominantly negative. And yet Julius Caesar is, superficially, 
a play of political and military action, with hardly any sex 
interest. Surely my emphasis was more than justified ? Let 
any reader of Mr. Harrison’s review who also suspects my 
methods when “ examined critically * re-read Julius Caesar, 
observing the massed impressions of warmth and gentleness 
in the words “ love,” “ lover,” * friend,’ wherever they occur. 
—-I am, sir, &c., G. Witson Kwnrarr, 

Trinity College, Toronto 5, Ont. 


A WINTER RESORT WITHOUT CRUEL SPORT 
|T'o the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir,--Can you, or any of your readers who are animal lovers 

recommend a winter resort in the South of England where we 

ean stay without having our feelings outraged by the spectacle 

or sound of hunting, particularly stag-hunting ? 

We had intended staying at various places in Devonshire 
and exploring the country by car. The accounts we read of 
hunting, especially the disgusting and barbaric “ sport” of 
stag-hunting, have made us decide that Devonshire is impos- 
sible for us, and, we imagine, for others who feel as we do. 

We shall be grateful for any advice and assistance. It seems 
unfortunate that some of the most beautiful parts of England 
should be made hideous by a few men and women who have a 
love of killing. 

If we are informed that hunting gives employment, we reply 
that drag-hunting gives it too.—We are, Sir, &c., 

SomE ANIMAL LOVERS, 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 


we we 


To A Donor or Tue “ Seectatror.” 
The Archdeacon of St. Kitts, British West Indies, begs to 
thank the kind friend who sends him the Spectator every week 
and regrets that he has unfortunately mislaid the donor's 


—_——— 
| 
letter with name and address, which has been the cause of 
such seeming ingratitude. It is a most welcome, entertaining 
and helpful gift. 
A CorreEcrTION. 

We much regret that in our issue of December 5th Commander 
J. L. Cather, the writer of the article ‘* A Plea for Nature” 
was described as * an active worker for The Animals’ Defence 
League.”? Commander Cather is, of course, a member of 
the National Council for Animals’ Welfare. 


Tur AGricuLrurRAL ABNORMAL Imports BILt. 

In your issue of December 5th, your Parliamentary corre. 
spondent mentions my name as one of a small group who 
voted against the National Government on the money resolu. 
tion of the Agricultural Abnormal Imports Bill. This jg 
incorrect. I have not once recorded a vote against the 
present Government. On the contrary, I believe a National 
Government the only form of Government possible at present, 
and I advocated the co-operation of all parties to deal with 
the national and international economic breakdown over a 
year ago in the House of Commons. But I take the view 
that members of the present overwhelming Government 
majority in the House can best serve the country in the 
role of a candid friend.—J. H. Morris-JONEs, 


A Hundred Years Ago 


Tae “ Spectator,’ DrcemMpBer 24H, 1831. 
THE MetRopo.is. 

London is busy with the important preparations for Christmas. 
Shall we be thought to sermonize, if we ask our readers, at this season 
of general joy and rejoicing, in commemoration of that event which 
brought peace and goed-will down from heaven to dwell upon 
earth with undeserving men, to follow the charitable advice of the 
correspondent whose letter we gave some few weeks ago—-to send 
round portions from house to house, so that the poor and the needy 
and the forsaken may be merry in heart, on a day which is meant 
to be distinguished as one of universal gladness ? Kindness, on such 
an occasion, is not apt to be misbestowed, or ungratefully received, 
or injuriously interpreted. A bit of beef-—a loaf of bread—a gallon 
of beer—aro the purchase of a few shillings; and these will go 
farther to knit the bands of good-will between the rich and the poor, 
bestowed on Christmas-day, than ten times the sum doled out in cold 
ulns in the course of the year. If there be any to whom these 
suggestions appear good, and who may not receive them in time to 
act on them, we would remind such, that though Christmas comes 
but once a year, New-year’s day comes a week after it, and New- 
year’s day is also a day of national enjoyment. 

Srames ON NEWSPAPERS. 

A Parliamentary return has been printed, of the newspaper 
stumps issued in 1830; why not in 1831? or at least to the latest 
date possible of the latter year ? We notice the document, however, 
chiefly to point out the blundering way in which it is made up. 
A note informs the public, that such journals as are clubbed together 
are the property of the same party, who gets the stamps for the 
whole; and thus there is no means of discriminating the number 
issued for each. Among the journals so clubbed are the Spectator 
and Athenaeum, two journals which never were the property of the 
same parties, and never had the slightest connexion with each other. 
Let an accurate return for 1831 be obtained: it will then be seen 
what journals are rising while others are declining in circulation. 
In our own case, we know that the lowest number of stamps used 
by us any week within the year, has greatly exceeded the average 
which the united amount set down for both Spectator and 
Athenaeum, in 1830, would yield. 


_ Poetry 
The Hounds by Night 


SLopr after slope to valley 
Descended into white, 
Baptized by the long weeping 
Of the winter night. 


Suddenly, without warning, 
They came, the still, the black 


Lost hounds following \ 


The winter's track. 


Side by side, sinister 
In the snow’s light, 
Grazing the snow in 
Their pointed flight 


Came closer, closer 
The ghostly pack, 
Straight of leg, lowered head, 
Straight of back. 
Freperic Proxoscn. 
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““Spectator’’ Competitions 


RULES AND CONDITIONS 


Entries must be typed or very clearly written on one side of the paper only. The name and address, or 


pseudonym, of the competitor must be on each entry and not on a separate sheet. 
No entries can be returned. 
discretion of the judge, or withheld if no entry reaches the required standard. 
The judge’s decision is tinal, and no correspondence can be enterot 
Entries must be addressed to :—The Editor, the Spectator, 99 Gower Streot, 


words must be counted and the number given. 


right to print or quote from any entry. 
into on the subject of the award. 


When a word limit is seb 
Prizes may be divided at tho 
Tho judge reserves tho 


London, W.C. 1, and be marked on ths envelope Competition No. (——). 


Competition No. 37 (Ser py “ Carp.”) 


A prize of £2 2s. is offered for the best entry of two 
suggestions for future competitions. Competitors should 
bear in mind that only a limited amount of space is 
available for the publication of winning entries and 
should devise their schemes accordingly. — 

Entries must be received not later than Monday, December 
8th, 1931. The result of this competition will appear in our issue 
of January 8th, 1932. 


Competition No. 38 (Set by “ Dueut.”) 
A prizr of £2 2s. is offered for a New Year’s resolution 
or set of resolutions, made in rhyme. The resolutions 
need not necessarily be the competitors’ own, but may 
be those they would like to suggest to others, For 
example ; 
“* T will not let my motor roar 
Outside my sleeping neighbour's door . 6. 
No entry may exceed 24 lines in length. 
Entries must be reeccived not later than} Monday, January 
4th, 1932. The result of this competition will appear in our issue 
of January 16th, 1932. 


2? 


The result of Competition No. 36 will appear in our 
next issue, 


Limerick Competition No. 8 


A prize of £1 Is. is offered each week for a new and 
original English Limerick verse on some subject dealt 
with in the current number of the Spectator. The eighth 
of these competitions closes on Monday, January 4th. 
Entries should be marked on the envelope ** Limerick 
No. 8.” 

The result of the sixth of these competitions will be 
announced in our next issue. 

[It is requested that to facilitate the work of the 
judges, entrics should, when possible, be submitted on 
posteards. | 


Report of Competition No. 35 


|Revorr AND Awarp By “ Carp.”’| 

A prize of £2 2s. was offered for the best list of Christmas 
presents suitable for presentation to any five of the following 
six people. (1) The Archbishop of Canterbury, (2) Mr. Bernard 
Shaw, (3) Miss Pegey Salaman, (4) Mr. Gandhi, (5) Viscount 
Snowden of Ickornshaw, (6) The Editor of the Spectator. 

Response to the Christmas appeal was both profuse and 
generous. Gifts for the Archbishop of Canterbury, not uncx- 
pectedly, proved difficult to choose: indeed, apart from the 
resignations of some of his more turbulent satellites, Tis Grace 
was scandalously neglected. But his companions should have 
little cause for complaint... Mr. Shaw received, as was only 
fitting, numerous tributes to his genius in the form of countless 
signed photographs of himself and autographed editions of his 
own works. Miss Peggy Salaman’s lion cubs provided inspira- 
tion for her—and their—many admirers who caused a deluge 
of cages and travelling baskets : Mr. Gandhi’s presents ranged 
from suits of clothes to caskets of scorpions. A popular gift 
for Viscount Snowden was a photograph of Mr. Winston 
Churchill ; and the Editor of the Speetalor received 136 waste- 
paper baskets, 53 blue pencils, and 51 pairs of variously hued 
spectacles. 

The entries of Rev. C. EF. D. de Labilliere, * Hibiscus,” 
* Sagittarius,” ‘ Teviot,’? Miss Ida K. Shaw, “ Celtico,” and 
the Rev. Cecil Grant are commended ; and the prize goes to 
the Rev. S. Tonkin, 24 Eaton Road, Ukiey, Yorks, whose 
entry is; 

List OF CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, 

For tHk ArcHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, 

Dr. H. W. Clark’s (Two Volume) History of English Nonconformity, 


with W. Watkin Davies’s interesting little work How to Read History, 


For Mr. Ganpat: 

A copy of Sartor Resartus (a Philosophy of Clothes, by the Prophet 
of Silence). It should be bound in Lancashire cotton. If funds 
permitted, it should be accompanied by a low stool or round table, 
for his greater convenience in reading. The stool should be of 
British Oak or Pine. 

For Mr. Bernarp Suaw: 

One would like to “ say it with flowers,” but Mr. Bernard Shaw 
is known to enjoy the shade. Foliage, therefore, would be more 
suitable. A growing fig-trec. 

For Viscount SNOWDEN OF TcKORNSHAW : 

Something to induce memories and relaxation : 

(a) An illuminated Gospel according to St. Matthew (tho ex-tax- 

collector) ; or 

(6) A kaleidoscope ; or 

(c) A silk dressing-gown, a coat of many colours, reminding him 

of Joseph—the man who was so straight that he was made a 
ruler. 


~~ 


For tae Eprror or THE Srecrator: 

His affluence is such that he does not seem to need a single article 
that I can suggest. iI can but offer him my autograph, with my 
respectful good wishes that he may long continue to quicken our 
thought and widen our horizon. ** Tonk.’ 


Result of Limerick Competition No. 5 


Tur City of Phnom Penh has been far and away the most 
popular subject this week; followed at a great distance by 
events in Manchuria (a word that was scanned and rhymed in 
some unusual ways), the correspondence about the use of the 
English language, and the Cat in the Adage. 

The prize of £1 1s. is awarded to ** Thurbo,” who is asked to 
send name and address. The following are highly commended ; 
Rev. K. M. Dunlop, Mr. F. Houghton, L. R. H., W. Hodgson 
Burnett, J. W. H., Cloister, C. C. I. (second entry), B. FE. 
Stanley, Miss C. M. Kennedy and J, KE. Parkinson, 

THE WINNING LIMERICK 
THe DowsEr’s Mystery (page 767.) 
Mr. Christie, we hear you're a dowser, 
And we all of us want to know how, Sir, 
You divine with that stick. 
Would it do its queer trick 
For «a wireless set? Try it now, Sir! 
‘ THURSO, 
Some highly commended entries: 
PHNOM PENH. 
In the peregrinations of menh, 
Wherever they make them and whenh, 
The wonders they meet 
Can never compete 
With the pw’ NOMENAL City Phnom Penh, 
Rev. K. M. Duntop, 


Spectator (page 770). 
‘To write “is” after “ data,’ I plead, 
Is a singular usage indeed ! 
And a teacher of Latin 
Is shoeked to find that in 
The paper he most loves to re ad. 
i’, Hoveuwronr, 


770). 


Spectator (page 

We Colonels of choleric hue 
May make a great hullabaloo ; 
But, be sure, we'll be found 
To still “ centre round ” 
The Spectator, because it “ 


rings true.” 





CHRISTMAS COMPLI’TITION 


Time Editor of the Spectator offers a first prize of {10 tos. 
and a second prize of £5 5s. for a short story of not more 
than 1,500 words, written in English, Entries should be 
typed or legibly written on one side of the paper only, and 
should reach the Editor not later than February Ist, 1932. 
Envelopes should be clearly marked “ Christmas Compceti- 
tion.” ‘The result will be announced in our issue of March 5th. 

No stories can be returned. 
if of sufficient merit, be published in the Spec 


The winning two entries will, 


Atay 
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Plays and Poems 


Plays and Pageants. By Edward Thompson. (Benn, 6s.) 
Men's Gods. By Kdward Charles. (Joiner and Steele. 21s.) 
Wild Geese. By Helen-Homan. (St. Catherine Press. 2s. 6d.) 
The Silver Fiuie. By Mary Morison Webster. (Poetry Book- 
shop. 2s. 6d.) 
Released. By Anne Blackwell Payne. (University of North 
Carolina Press: Humphrey Milford. 7s.) 
No-Nose at the Show. By Persis Kirmse and E. V. Lucas. 
(Methuen. 2s. fd.) 
Mount Zion: or, In Touch with the Infinite. By John 
Betjeman. (James Press, 3 Culross Street, W.1. 5s. 6d.) 
OCCASIONALLY in literature one encounters a writer whose 
eminence in one field entitles him to serious consideration in 
another for which he is less precisely fitted. Mr. Edward 
Thompson, whose Plays and Pageants has now followed his 
Collected Poems, is such a writer. Mr. Thompson has all the 
gifts of responsibility, controlled imagination and emotional 
austerity which go to the making of a serious novelist ; his 
reputation as a prose writer has been not suddenly made, 
but steadily built up by unostentatious achievements. Now it 
is being claimed that as a poet he has earned an equal reputa- 
tion. It is doubtful whether, were Mr. Thompson not a novelist, 
his verse would receive the attention it now receives ; in any 
case his mind seems to turn more easily to the writing of 
prose than to the writing of poctry. But it is a mind which 
so urgently commands respect that, in whatever medium it 
expresses itself, the critic must pay attention. His new book 
contains one play in verse, Saul, two pageants with the 
Shakespearean division of prose and verse, and a narrative 
poem, “The Hell-Ride of Brynhild.” Saud has the 
quality of controlled grief; its most vivid passages are those 
given to the Chorus and to the messenger of the final tragedy. 
The action is confined to the pause before the battle in which 
Saul and Jonathan are killed, and the moment of realization 
after it. The drama is thus finely concentrated; this is 
thoughtful craftsmanship and temperate imagination such 
as one might expect from Mr. Thompson. But the pageants 
are more interesting; for the handling of this form is ail 
difficulty. Mr. Thompson attacks the worst dilliculty at the 
start. ‘* Most readers of any fastidiousness,” he says in his 
preface, “agree that modern fairy poetry is detestable ” ; 
and he declares his intention of drawing on the indigenous 
company of earth-spirits who ‘ are not dressed up as for a 
juvenile ball.’ This he has done with success; and his 
two fairy pageants are robust as pageants have not been 
for three centuries. Nor is their strength confined to the 
nature of their characters. Mr. Thompson’s very catalogues 
of flowers have a richness alien from the usual imitation 
Wordsworth ; and there is in all his descriptive passages a 
genuine intimacy with the life of the earth: 


“  . , there no more 


Shall nosing hedgehog search. or quick-eared hare 
And brown-coat vole, your precious pensioners, 
Run in the red-twigged willows and tall reeds.” 


Elusive 


The Way to Recovery. By SirGeorge Paish. (Putnam. 7s. 6d.) 
Prosperity : Myth and Reality in American Econoinic Life. 
By M. J. Benn. (Martin Hopkinson. 7s. 6d.) 
Here we have answers, furnished by authorities entitled to 
the highest respect, to two questions which are clamouring 
for a solution —what is the way out of this silly mess into 
which mankind’s business affairs have fallen? and, how 
far was the amazing prosperity which America appeared to 
be enjoying up to 1929 real, and if it was real, why did it 
tumble to pieces ? 

In his Way to Recovery Sir George Paish develops and 
embroiders a theme on which he has been harping with earnest 
consistency throughout a long and arduous life’s work for 
economic sanity. For nearly forty years he has preached, 
in writings and addresses, for freer trade, freer intercourse 
and more friendly co-operation among the peoples of the 
world. His message is one that cannot too often be repeated, 
especially now that those nations which have sinned most 
consistently against his doctrine are beginning to be forced 
to see how right he has been, and that economic 
nationalism by strangling world trade bids fair to strangle 


There. is in this book verse which springs from something 
strong and lasting in English landscape and character, 

After the toughness and solidity of Mr. Thompson’s work, 
Mr. Edward Charles’s fragment from an unfinished prose 
pageant wears a defeated look. Mr. Charles wrote only 
two scenes of his play; a new version of the Last Supper 
and an unrecorded meeting between Christ and Paul; they 
are enough to show how bitterly he feels that Christianity 
is a travesty of Christ’s teaching and that all religions are 
a form of slavery. Mr. Charles is an author of repute, and 
there are passages with a kind of sombre power in this 
fragment ; but in attacking bigotry he risks falling into a 
bigotry of his own, which does his writing no good. Of a 
very different stamp is Miss Homan, whose first volume, 
Wild Geese, contains a large proportion of religious verse. 
She writes simply and emotionally ; she is at her best in 
her economical descriptions of such scenes as a moonrise, 
ora glen with a stream gliding “ like a brown adder ” through 
the heather, or (as in the delicate title-poem) an arrow of 
wild geese casting its shadow on the ground. 

Miss Webster in The Silver Flite shows a eapacity for 
concentrating emotion which is reminiscent of Emily Dickinson; 
she knows how to give some tiny scene—a sleeper waking, a 
visitor saying good-night and going out into the dark—the 
significance of an immense sorrow. There are technical 
failings in her book, but it contains two or three poems 
which are remarkably good in their miniature way. An 
American writer, Miss Payne, is apparentiy a direct imitator 
of Emily Dickinson ; 

©The mansion of a robin ; 
November's ruin, restored ; 


An excellent umbrella ; 
A lyric of the Lord.” 


Are not these “ Definitions for a Tree’ pure Dickinson ? 
Miss Payne is a good imitator, though she sometimes admits 
a sentimentality which Kmily’s glittering little mind would 
have repudiated. 

Last on the list are two books of flippant verse. Mr. 
BK. V. Lucas writes pertly and charmingly of the regal 
Pekinese : 

* Labour and help, he sneers at both : 
His two strong suits are grace and sloth.” 


His story of a Peke’s day is illustrated by Persis Kirmse, 
Mr. Betjeman and his illustrator are responsible for one 
of the most precious books that has appeared for months. 
These songs of the suburbs are insolently satirical; some 
are amusing, some a failure; we have a feeling that Mr. 
Betjeman in the future may do, not only better, but extremely 
well. 


Prospetity, 


the most nationalistic nations. He gives us a pleasant 
rest from the discordant chorus that lays all our troubles at 
the door of gold, pointing out that the world’s present stocks 
of gold would permit of a further great expansion of bank 
credit “ provided the conditions warranted the creation of 
such credits, but:the policy of the nations has created a most 
difficult situation and until this is rectified the bankers cannot 
create any large amount of additional credit. . . . The 
great obstacles to world recovery are political.” 

This is his constantly recurring theme, the blindness of 
statesmen to simple business facts, such as the immense 
possibilities of economic progress and prosperity, if only the 
nations would work together for them, and the obsession 
that clouds the minds of so many politicians and business 
men, making them believe that the total sum of trade is 
limited and that one country’s gain is necessarily another's 
Joss. His criticisms of America’s use of her after-War 
wealth and power are tolerant, but all the more effective. 
He draws a striking contrast with the policy of England when 
she led the world in wealth : 

“Great Britain supplied large sums of capital to bring into 
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roduction the cotton plantations of the United States as well as 
the wheat fields of producing countries and willingly took payment 
of interest and principal in cotton and wheat. . . . And so 
with every product which the nations were capable of producing. 
Not only did Great Britain create no obstacle to imports of world 
products of every kind, sue created markets for practically every- 
thing which the world produced, thus assisting the nations to 
which she had supplied credit and capital to meet their obligations. 
The consequence of this policy was an immense expansion in the 
world’s productive power, wealth, income and trade, and with it 
a corresponding percentage growth in those of Great Britain.” 

On the other hand America from 1914 to the present time 
has supplied capital and credit with the sole purpose of 
selling her products, with no intention of buying freely to 
enable her debtors to meet their obligations. “ Such « 
motive and such a mentality could not fail sooner or later to 
create a situation of great dilliculty.” The Way to Recovery 
lies clearly open : 

“ Science by its improvements of transportation and production 
has at length rendered possible the development of the unlimited 
wealth which the entire world contains, however distant it may be 
from the great centres of population. . . . If the nations will 
now remove the mental, political, and artificial obstacles which 
they have erected so vigorously in recent years to the exchange of 
the world’s products, the grave danger confronting them wiil 
steadily disappear, and they will enter upon a new period of greater 
trade expansion than they have ever experienced. In this way 
and in this way alone can the world’s present unemployment and 
financial problems be solved.” 


But are the nations yet frightened enough to see the sense 
of this argument ? Or does the trouble lie still deeper than 
Sir George tells us, less in trade barriers and restrictions than 
in the racial bitterness and misunderstandings, of which the 
barriers are a symptom ? 

Sir George Paish has shown us how important a factor 
in the world problems of to-day is the sentiment of the popu- 
lation of the United States; and now we have Dr. Bonn 
to give us light on that fascinating but baffling subject. No 
one can do so better, for he writes with the calm detachment 
of the German Professor, and has spent many years in different 
parts of America and has continually maintained close 
relations with important sections of its people. Moreover, 
although a learned and distinguished economist, whose 
addresses have often enlightened English audiences, he has a 
keen eye for the human side of economic questions. His 
account of the rather unattractive prosperity that was 
achieved, through mass production and standardization, in 
America, its diffusion through all classes through high wages, 
stock exchange gambling, and consumers’ credit, the weak- 
nesses (in agriculture, the cotton industry, railroads, coal 
and oil) that loomed in the background even when it was at 
its height, and its appalling crash when it was found that 
buying stocks to self them higher up was a game that could 
not always last for ever—all these things will be found most 
pleasantly and shrewdly described and analysed in his pages. 
What we want most to know about America, however, is, 
what it is going to do next. As to this, Dr. Bonn is very 
interesting and somewhat disquieting, 

“The psychological effect of the collapse was stupendorg 
throughout the world. For some time after one constantly met 
in the United States very important business men who, like all 
the rest, were surprised hy the crisis and had to pay for it with 
heavy losses. They were quite crushed, although their economic 
position was really not badly shaken. . . They looked upon 
themselves, however, as completely impoverished and began to 
lower their standard of living in a remarkable way. For the 
crisis had done one thing: it had shaken their faith in their own 
divine mission. . . . In this respect the very magnitude of tho 
crisis will have a salutary effect on the future economic develop- 
ment of America, as well as on the relations of the United States 
to Europe. From another point of view, however, the psycho- 
logical effect of the crisis is highly unfavourable. An earthquake 
has shaken Olympus. It has a very sobering effect on believers 
when the images of the gods are shattered. What is the sense, 
then, of continuing to worship them ? The hundreds of thousands 
whose means of livelihood have been destroyed, the millions of 
unemployed who, in the United States, are now suffering from 
the ‘ economic blizzard,’ do not blame individual industrial leaders, 
who could not prevent the crisis; they begin to have doubts 
concerning the system which made the crisis possible. If the 
depression lasts sufficiently long, it will not be simply criticism of 
this or that measure, or this or that individual. It will not be 
merely a question of subsidies and of relief work, The crisis of 
economic policy may very easily become a crisis of the economic 
system.” 

With this feeling of disillusioned and despairing criticism 
in the air, American lawlessness and the pioneer tradition 


make the road from thought to action much shorter in the 
United States than elsewhere. Take another passage : 

“The individual has always reserved the right to * permanent 
revolution ’ in the spiritual domain. He is not bound to respect'a 
law which goes against his convictions. And since this attitude 
joins forces with the traditions of a turbulent frontier population, 
whose final simplest dogma is: ‘ The Lord has given, Help yourself,’ 
there are latent in the American world very much more acute 
tensions than in other countries. This has been very plainly 
revealed in the last few years in connexion with the treatment 
of the Prohibition question. On the one hand, a violent fanaticism, 
which has not the least consideration for people holding other 
views, forces upon the whole country the primitive ideal of pro- 
moting social bliss by coercion; on the other hand, a system of 
organized lawlessness, involving acts of the most ruthless violence, 
checkmates the state in the name of freedom.” 

With depression in America deepening—and so far it has 
shown no sign of lifting—here are materials for serious trouble ; 
and it seems possible that those who are looking Westwards 
for rescue from Europe’s and the world’s difficulties may 
find that America is too busy at home to help. 


Correspondence of Victoria 
Lady Welby 


Other Dimensions. A Selection from the Later Correspondenco 
of Victoria Lady Welby. Edited by Mrs. Henry Cust. With 
an Introduction by Dr. L. P. Jacks. (Jonathan Cape. 12s. 6d.) 

‘THESE new selections from the correspondence of Lady Welby 
make rather diflicult reading. The book is not entirely from 
her pen. She counted many distinguished philosophers 
and scientific men among her friends and the letters of the 
correspondents, who prompted or answered her own, give 
to the book, as Dr. L. P. Jacks points out in his preface, 
something of the character of a dialogue. The upshot of 
the whole is, in his opinion, as follows: ‘* thought rests— 
so we learn—on no ‘ foundations,’ but revolves in an end- 
lessly ‘ ascending spiral’ to higher forms of itself, retaining 
its conquests and perpetually enlarging them.” So speaks 
the philosopher. 

The present writer feels after careful perusal as though 
he had been watching a column of smoke rising upward 
illumined from time to time by a gush of sparks. Much 
of the book will seem, we believe, to the ordinary man a 
mere ** study in confusion,” yet for all that, much of clear 
aim shows through the whole abstraction. The writer longs 
“to conquer and abolish mental waste and confusion for 
ever!” The change is to be brought about through a new 
precision of language. 

“Certainly, as we are, nono of the things best worth saying 
ean be said (in the full sense of saying). It seems to me that 
the next great advance in philosophy wili be ‘ polyphonal’; we 
shall have chords of thought (represented by word- and sentences 
chords) and orchestral symphonies of conception.” 

It is a wonderful dream! But when she attempts to clear 

her meaning by such expressions as “ binocular thought” 

it is only the initiated who will not find themselves further 
befogged. 

From time to time we come across bits of the plain shrewd- 
ness so often to be found among the mystics. In writing 
to Dr. F. C. 8. Schiller of the human will she says “* Creative and 
coercive will is a very rare gift. What we usually are is 
wilful! and to be wilful is to be weak. But for true will 
—that will which belongs to the life which has come through 
the white furnace of truth—nothing in the long run is im- 
possible except its own defeat. Al! is in the service of that 
will. But man’s conquering will is still asleep with the 
rest of him. It wakes up now and then: e.g., when there 
is an earthquake and the long paralysed can rise and escape, 
when the sick are cured at Lourdes, &c, It is lack of will 
which leaves us slaves to passion, to sloth, to social tyranny, 
to habit, to inherited fable or fallacy, even to the stupid 
reactionary despotisms of language itself.” 

Here is another passage of comprehensible suggestion : 

“Intentional paradox is perhaps the most powerful mental 
lever we have: it las even also an explosive foree. But at present 
our thought is ravaged by a pestilence of unintended paradox. 
This is the secret of the * plain man’s’ repudiation of—or scorn 
for—metaphysics.” 

We have only: space for one more quotation, and that shall 

be from one of Lady Welby’s correspondents. “I fully 
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agree with you,’ writes Mr. G. Lowes Dickinson, ‘* about 
the ‘long trains of reasoning for their own sake’ having 
little value. I think there’s no such dangerous runaway 
as the mind.” 

Confronted ceaselessly with the vast subjects which alone 
engaged Lady Welby’s attention there is, of course, a tendency 
for thought to “ bolt.” 


~ . . . 
This Writing 
This Writing Business. By Michael Joseph. (Faber and Faber. 


Is.) 

Essays by Divers Hands. Being the Transactions of the Royal 
Society of Literature. Vol. X. (Humphrey Milford. 7s.) 
Robert Bridges : Collected Essays VI, VII. (Humphrey Milford. 

2s. 6d.) 
Rain, Rain, Go to Spain. By Robert Lynd. (Methuen. 5s.) 
Slight Irritations. By EF. V. Knox (“ Evoo’’). (Methuen. 5s.) 


Mr. JosErn’s lucid little treatise is not addressed to the light- 
minded author suffering from the “ vanity called self-expres- 
sion’’ but to the prudent soul interested in the problem of 
* merehandizing literature.” Disregarding the patient toilers 
who help to recapture for us the vision of blazing motor-cars 
on lonely roads and murderers packing their trunks for the 
Left Luggage Office, or those who struggle with the foam of 
perilous seas and mandrake roots, he devotes twenty-cight 
*“erisply ” written pages to what lies between these literary 
extremes. With efficiency and despatch he discusses novel- 
writing, journalism, plays, literary agents, the American 
imarket, and the film people—* a race apart, like motor sales- 
men and Chicago gangsters,”’ for Mr. Joseph has his prejudices. 
In the literary sweepstake, the novel is his tip to the amateur. 
It may be a best-seller; no one, certainly not the publisher, 
knows. Though this well informed member of the Criterion 
Miscellany begins with the benevolent assurance that “ average 
ability ” is enough, it ends with the hard dictum that “ the 
only justification for putting pen to paper is to have something 
to say worth saying.” An admirable Christmas card for 
those “ commencing author.” 

The Divers Hands who have contributed to the R.S.M.. 
Transactions would be justified in Mr. Joseph’s critical eyes. 
Before putting pens to paper they did solid work—-on Jane 
Austen, Robert Bridges, Modern Scottish Literature, 
Shakespeare, Carl Spitteler—and, having collected something 
worth saying, they clothed it in clear, decorous English. Virtue 
unadorned was their motto—a doubtful one in literature as 
often in life-—and, though honourable emotion gives warmth 
to Professor R. W. Chapman’s defence of Miss Austen, no gay 
surprises in words or thoughts decorate these pages. Accurate, 
well-informed, austere, they have all the qualities of the best 
academic thesis, and the small defect of its solemnity. 

Robert Bridges himself belonged, of course, to one of the 
extremes omitted from Mr. Joseph’s survey. Collected Essays 
VI and VII are on Mary Coleridge and Lord De Tabley. They 
represent the tribute of a great poet to his fellow poets : 
delicate flowers of appreciation made into conventional wreaths 
for the dead. Devoted admirers of Dr. Bridges will in any case 
welcome this book ; the uninitiated may like to be warned that 
it is printed in phonetic spelling, with a Preface kindly explain- 
ing the new symbols. 

Mr. Lynd and Mr. Knox belong to the class that Mr. Joseph 
would deseribe as self-expressers, and people with such amus- 
ing, intelligent selves to express need not mind what he says. 
Mr. Lynd is a philosopher, whose charmingly written essays 
provide an illuminating, witty commentary on the unreason- 
able world in which he lives. Playing the game of Consequences 
with his own well-trained mind, he swiftly takes us, without 
anvenoisy change of gear, from tobacco as a strengthener of 
the human will to Wordsworth’s feeble conversational openings : 
from a depression in Iceland to new restrictions on the motor- 
ist. For Mr. Lynd is at heart a moralist—we pick too many 
cowslips ; we are envious ;_ we sleep too little or too much. 
Rain, Rain, Go to Spain is full of tiny pills hidden in the best 
quaiity sugar coats. Nevertheless it, or Mr. Knox's parodies, 
would be a goud Christmas present for those optimists who, 
encouraged by Mr. Joseph’s talk of Press cuttings and card 
indexes, are proposing to embark on the easy business of 
free-lance journalism, 


Nam Brera 


Mr. Knox is more of a reformer than a moralist, and franker 
about it than Mr. Lynd. It is the silliness rather than the 
wrongness of humanity that provokes his Slight Irritations, 
These foolish creatures must realize the logical end of their 
tiresome ways. ‘ The Iliad Re-edited ” should stir the souls 
of the war novelists ; contemplation of the sense of frustration 
in dogs will give the psycho-analysts humility ; the Nature and 
Child enthusiasts can both learn much from the tale of Mingi, 
the coney-seal. Sugar pills are not Mr. Knox’s method; he 
prefers a drop of the poison of self-criticism, administered 
under the guise of a stimulating cocktail. 


Ce Pauvre Eddie 


The Murder of Edgar Allan Poe. By J. A. 1. Lloyd. (Stanley 
Paul. 18s.) 


One" of the illustrations of this book shows us a man with a 
fiercely devouring eye, a nose whose bluntness and wide- 
inhaling nostril shows him ready to sniff out prey ; the mouth 
is grim, a touch sardonic, while the last-named two organs 
are connected by a line not very pleasant to observe ; the 
high, not ignoble head expresses the indomitable certitude of 
the nineteenth century. This is Dr. Rufus Griswold, some« 
time Baptist minister and at one time Grand Cham of American 
literature. ‘This man, according to Mr. Lloyd, is the murderer, 
not only of Poe's reputation by means of his virulent articles 
and impious memoir, but also of his body. 

The first charge has been proved up to the hilt again and 
again, but Mr. Lloyd’s work is none the less welcome, for 
malice persists and the popular view of Poe is still largely 
coloured by Griswold’s outrageous lies. We still think of 
Poe as an habitual drunkard, a hopelessly unreliable drug 
fiend, wanton in his amours. Indeed, ce pauvre Eddie, as 
his wife called him, was not a model citizen; no man so 
intensely neurotic as he was can be : sometimes in desperation 
he took one glass of something, and that was enough to 
make him maniacal. But everybody who knew him inti- 
mately loved him; he was the most devoted husband, he 
showed enormous courage under undeserved ill-luck ; _ his 
extremely delicate sensibilities were what one would suppose 
from a man with so delicately sensitive an ear. In a more 
civilized society, or given a touch more business acumen, 
he might have been happy. A man like Griswold naturally 
hated some one of so different a cast; he was a strange 
animal to him, something to be afraid of, and therefore 
to be stamped on. ‘The man who might have saved Poe from 
being pitilessly exploited by the magazine proprietors who 
made fortunes out of him, was one of those who starved him, 

Yet some of Mr. Lloyd’s charges against bim remain 
unproved ; there is no evidence, for instance, that he organized 
the attacks against Poe in the various papers. Poor Poe 
organized these himself, being perfectly ruthless in _ his 
criticism ; he had to be, of course; any false standard in 
literature was an outrage to him; but you cannot make 
people squirm without making enemies of them. One of 
the curs started yapping, and then, naturally enough, the 
whole pack was after him. Again, we feel that Mr. Lloyd 
is a little too much the slave of an idée fixe when he fastens 
on Griswold all the misfortunes of Poe’s feminine relation- 
ships, with Mrs. Osgood, Mrs. Whitman and others. We 
doubt if Griswold really had this pertinacity in pursuit ; if 
so, it must have been an obsession with him. Much truth 
there is in what Mr. Lloyd says, but the indictment would 
have been more damning had it been a little more restrained. 

Mr. Lloyd is a passionate advocate of Poe; he was indeed 
that rare thing, an original poet, and no mean critic of the 
high order: witness his too much neglected lectures on the 
poetic principle ; yet Mr. Lloyd rates him too high. If Poe 
is on the summit, where is a poet who had much in common 
with him, Rimbaud ? “ The Raven ”’ is a fine thing, but not the 
finest ever written; for where then is ** The Phoenix and Turtle” ? 
But, allowing for a white-hot sympathy, this is a book which 
may be read and pondered. Based largely on Mary E. 
Phillips’s well-known work, it is well documented (though 
references are not given), and is written with an insight into 
Poe’s nature which is more than superficially instructive. 

Bonamy Dosrée. 
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Well-Trodden Paths 


Wanderings in Greece. By F. S. Burnell. (Edward Arnold, 


7s. 6d.) 

{ne last twenty years have witnessed a marked revival of 
interest in antiquity, and in classical antiquity in particular. 
One might have expected that a mechanised age would have 
little use for what Byron called ‘“ antiquarian twaddle.” 
Experience has proved the reverse. Interest is greater and 
more widespread than ever ; but it has changed in character, 
We are no longer content with the dry bones of grammar 
and guide-book. We must have a human touch; the past 
must be brought into direct relationship with our own lives. 
With this demand our scholars, to their credit be it said, 
have not been slow to comply. 

What is it that lends Hellenism its perennial charm ? 
Mr. Burnell supplies an answer in an apt quotation from 
Plutarch. ‘“ There is a kind of freshness that seems to 
bloom upon them ’’—the writer is speaking of the great 
works of art of Periclean Athens—-* which guards their 
beauty from the touch of time, as though they were endowed 
with the breath of life, and with a soul that grows not old 
for ever.” It was well said; and it is in the spirit of this 
faith that we must follow Mr. Burnell in his ** wanderings.” 

He takes us along well-trodden paths. Athens, Eleusis, 
Corinth, the Argolid, Delphi, Olympia and Crete. That 
is the itinerary. Our guide seldom fails us, He has much 
that is delightful to say, and never allows his antiquarian 
zeal to obscure his sense of humour. He has studied his 
authorities, and gives us the gist of his studies without undue 
obtrusion of personal theories. He is a little over-fond of 
attempting to reconstruct an ancient scene in terms of living 
actors. The experiment, which is a dangerous one, is not 
always wholly successful. Perhaps he is best in the Agora 
at Athens; better certainly than at Corinth, where St. Paul 
is brought upon the stage: better perhaps than in the 
romantic setting of the Palace of Minos. ‘The chapter on 
Knossos, where the labours of Sir Arthur Evans have been 
attended with such remarkable results, has a special fascina- 
tion. It ends on a tantalizing note. ‘In one respect Crete 
still keeps her secret. Hundreds of inscriptions in the 
Minoan tongue, from the earlier pictographs to the later 
linear script, have been found—the oldest written records 
in Europe—but so far they elude all efforts to decipher them 
and will no doubt continue to do so until the discovery of 
some Cretan ‘ Rosetta Stone.” Here is a problem that 
calls aloud for solution. 

Mr. Burnell’s book is pleasantly written, though here and 
there one stumbles-against a word (historicity, elernalized, 
Swinburnianly, for instance) which would be better away. 
It should find a corner in the suit-case of every visitor to 
Greece. 


Three Books of Travel 
Memories of Pioneer Days in Queensland, By Mary Macleod 
Banks. (Heath Cranton. 3s. 6d.) 
Savage Paradise. By Margaret Matches. 
New York and London, 12s. 6d.) 

The Traveller’s Companion. By Paul and Millicent Bloomfield. 
(GQ. Bell and Sons. 7s. 6d.) 


(The Century Co.: 


Or these three travel books, Mrs. Banks’ little work on the 
Queensland of the last century is at once the least pretentious, 
and, it must be admitted to the general reader, the least inter- 
esting. Lord Lamington contributes a foreword in which he 
tells us that Mrs. Banks ‘** does a really important and valuable 
work in giving her reminiscences of the life lived in early 
days.” Her picture, however, of the simple pastoral life of 
the early Queensland settlers will be chiefly interesting to 
those who have a special connexion with Australia, 

Savage Paradise is an entirely different kind of book. 
The authoress, Margaret Matches, shows herself to be a 
cempetent American journalist who recently spent two 
months in the South Seas. She gives a pretty realistic 
account of this reputed ‘* Wonderland,” as it is to-day. 
Most of her time was spent in what was before the War the 
German colony of the Bismarck Archipelago, or what is to-day 
the Mandated Territories of New Britain and New Ireland, 
under the administration of New Zealand. She has an 


illuminating chapter on the “ Blackbirders” who recriit 
natives for the plantations. Here is a portrait : 

“His means of recruiting have been more effective than ethical. 

His pulling of a shilling or an egg out of a boy’s wool ; his explaining 
to the natives that they would be able to dig holes in the ground 
to plant cocoanuts if they followed him, and digging a hole under 
their eyes and uncovering in it a shilling or some desirable bauble ; 
his ability to pull a piglet out of his stetson before their wide gaze ; 
the ease with which he removed his apparently firm teeth, such 
wonders as these play upon primitive fear and respect. ‘Towers 
used to carry a ventriloquist’s dummy with him on recruiting 
expeditions. He would assemble the village and, holding the 
dummy on his knees, converse with it, an interpreter translating 
to the open-mouthed saveges. The conversation would embrace 
questions regarding the delights of ‘ signing on’ with the ‘ white- 
fella-mastah,’ and the dummy would expound, in a high-pitched 
voice and in no uncertain language, the benefits of life on a planta- 
tion. To the native the dummy was a tambaran, or spirit, sud 
the recruiter no less than deity.” 
Miss Matches is also interesting on the dispossessed Germans 
who formerly owned the islands, were ruined by the War, 
and who are now creeping back by their industry into a 
prosperous condition. 

Paul and Millicent Bloomfield have constructed a pleasant 
little Anthology of travel. They do not seem to have 
attempted any fixed principle of selection, but have just 
put together anything amusing and _ instructive. They 
write in their introduction : 

“ Here one quotes Shelley because he is heing so pompous and 
funny, there because he is being sublime. {Is it strange or to be 
expected that Mary was a bore? She always seemed to try to 
express the correct sentiments. It was Perey’s pomposity that 
infected her; she stayed immune from his Sublimity.) Then 
take the case of Heine: tumbling romantically over himself whilo 
blushes mount the reader’s cheek, till suddenly, ping !—e phrase of 
lovely genius retrieves the situation, and a blush becomes a flush 
of pleasure.” 

The best future of the book is its catholicity. It has this 
remark, for example, from Charlie Chaplin on railway travel 
in Europe, which comes as rather a shock from. one whom 
many of us had considered as * a good European ” : 

“Our compartment in the train is very stuffy and smelly, and 
the train service is atrocious, food and sanitary conditions being 
intolerable after American train service.” 

Not the least pleasant quotations, however, are the abusive 
ones. Coleridge’s lines on Cologne should stand as perhaps 
the best example in this sort. 

‘* Tn Kéln, a town of monks and bones, 
And pavements fanged with murderous stones, 
And rags, and hags, and hideous wenches, 
I counted two and seventy stenches, 
All well defined and several stinks ! 
Yo Nymphs that reign o’er sewers and sinks, 
The river Rhine, it is well known, 
Doth wash your City of Cologne ; 
But tell me, Nymphs, what power divine 
Shall henceforth wash the river Rhine ? ” 


The most heartfelt of all these travellers’ complaints, and the 
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one which will find most echo in many readers’ hearts is 
‘I'chehov’s letter to his brother on his enforced stay in the 
Y'rench Riviera : 

“Good Lord! how contemptible and loathsome this life is, 
with its artichokes, its palms, and its smell of Orange-blossoms ! 
i love wealth and luxury; here the luxury of the gambling saloon 
reminds one of a luxurious watercloset. There is something in 
the atmosphere that offends one’s sense of decency, and vulgarises 
tho scenery, the sound of the sea, the moon.” 


Altogether this is a very pleasant little book. 


Lord Milner and Mr. Kruger 


The Milner Papers: South Africa, 1897-1899. Edited by 
Cecil Headlam. (Cassell. 30s.) 
Lorp MILNER did a service to history and to his own reputation 
in directing that his papers should be published, in place of 
a so-called official biography. For the first instalment, very 
skilfully edited by Mr. Headlam, throws much light on the 
situation in South Africa during the two years before the 
Boer war. The confidential messages from home emphasize 
the reluctance of Lord Salisbury and his Cabinet to press the 
controversy with the Transvaal to an extreme. On the other 
hand, the wiser Afrikanders, including men of prominence 
in the Transvaal and the Orange Free State, deplored the 
obstinacy of President Kruger in refusing concessions to the 
unenfranchized Uitlander majority. Sir Alfred Milner, as 
he then was, had gone out to Capetown as High Commissioner 
with the good will of both parties, but he soon found his 
position to be intolerable. More than once it is made plain 
in intercepted messages that Mr. Kruger and his friends 
counted on a change of Government in England to free 
them from the Convention of 1884. The advanced Liberal 
section which openly supported Mr. Kruger’s claims and 
ridiculed the grievances of the Johannesburg people was 
thought by the Boer leaders to represent English opinion. 
Thus Mr. Kruger was encouraged in his stubbornness, and 
the conciliatory policy of the Colonial Office was brought to 
nought. The editor is not, of course, able to do more than 
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make passing reference to the frequent and heated debates 
in which Mr. Chamberlain was attacked on account of his 
efforts to secure decent treatment for the Uitlanders. But 
there can be no doubt that these debates did more harm 
than good. Mr. Courtney on one occasion allowed himself 
to describe the High Commissioner as “ a lost mind,” because 
Sir Alfred Milner was carrying out the policy of the Govern. 
ment and not that of a small part of the Liberal Opposition, 

To Sir Alfred the native question seemed most important, 
In 1897 he told his friends in England that much comment 
has been excited because the wife of his attaché had kissed 
a black child as well as a white one, when both children had 
presented her with bouquets : 

“ Most white people in South Africa think she was wrong. There 
you have the great South African problem posed at once. It is the 
Native Question. The Anglo-Dutch friction is bad enough. But 


it is child’s play compared with the antagonism of White and 
Black. That the white man must rule is clear—but how ? ” 


It is often forgotten that much of the friction with the 
Transvaal was occasioned by the ill-treatment of coloured 
people from Cape Colony by the Transvaal police. Sir Alfred 
was unfortunate in having as the General commanding in 
the Colony that very ardent politician, Sir William Butler, 
who strongly sympathized with the Boers and advised the 
War Office not to send out reinforcements for fear of provoking 
hostilities. Sir William doubtless meant well, but when at 
Jast the Transvaal and the Free State delivered an ultimatum 
there was barely time for the troops from India to save Natal 
from being overrun. 

It is interesting to find, side by side with friendly messages 
from President Steyn of the Free State professing his pacific 
intentions, a series of telegrams arranging for the supply 
of munitions to Bloemfontein from Pretoria and _ prescribing 
the joint plan of campaign. Diplomacy and truth do not 
always walk hand in hand, but they are seldom so far asunder 
as in Steyn’s case in the autumn of 1899. One may note 
that, a few weeks before the delivery of the Boer ultimatum, 
on October 11th, Rhodes was of opinion that Mr. Kruger 
would climb down, and that Mr. Chamberlain, writing on 
October 5th, doubted ‘* under existing circumstances whether 
the Boers will, really take the offensive.” They had, of 
course, been arming on a large scale for years past. Our 
own War Office was unable to send any considerable body 
of troops from home at short notice, and the Boers apparently 
hoped to gain the upper hand in Cape Colony as well as Natal 
before the reinforcements arrived. Mr. Schreiner, the Bond 
Premier in Cape Colony, thought—until he was undeceived 
by the High Commissioner—that the Colony might remain 
neutral if war broke out. But a number of his supporters 
meant to help the Transvaal. The Milner papers set one 
speculating about what might have happened if a reasonable 
and youngish man had been ruling in Pretoria, in place of 
Mr. Kruger. With him as President a clash was inevitable 
with the Suzerain Power, whoever the High Commissioner 
might be. 


Villon and His Heirs 


One Hundred and One Ballades. Ts. 6d.) 


Crerrain verse-forms seem to have acquired by some inalienable 
right the secret of perennial youth. ‘This book is a timely 
reminder that this royal and ancient form has lost none of its 
prowess. Practised aright, the ballade is an art of pleasing 
circumstance. It invites the invocation of noble names 
(as befits its lineage). It is heraldic in pattern, but we meet 
its personages in an unbuttoned and even Falstaffian 
mood. It admits contemporaries to its august company, 
investing them with a histrionic definition. It spares nothing. 
In the hands of an adept (and none but real poets need essay 
its use) the triple refrain and the echoing ‘envoi” are 
capable of infinite innuendo. The moral, prefaced so agreeably 
by that disarming—-not to say, flattering—apostrophe, 
* Prince,” is achieved, as all legitimate morals should be, 
by implication. 

So much for its potentialities. 
has exploited them to the full. The book is “ by several 
hands.” ‘That is as it should be. It lends the right air of 
complicity to the proceedings, And when it is added that the 
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hends include Baring, Belloc, the two Chestertons, Bentley, 
J. B. Morton, H. S. Mackintosh, and Squire, little further 
need be said. It is worth acquiring if only for the sake of 
Mr. Squire’s inimitable ballade of the compleat toper, with 
its exquisitely inebriate refrain : 
“I’m not so think as you drunk I am.” 

Never, surely, has the loquacity of intoxication found such 
apt utterance. Mr. Belloc’s * But where are the unanswering 
dead?” is of the true lineage. But it is invidious to quote. 
Most assuredly, this is a book to buy and to delight in. ‘There 
is something for every palate. If demonstration were required 
to establish the fact that new wine need not necessarily 
fear an old bottle, here it is. And the vintage decanted is 
such a sprightly one! But then the authors are one and all 
eminently knowledgeable cellarers. 

John Nash has enlivened the proceedings with a series of 
high-spirited thumb-nail sketches. Certainly a chance for 
“ wise spending,” if we are to be allowed to celebrate Christmas 
at all. R. N. D. WILSON. 


British Musicians 


English Music. By Sir W. H. Hadow. (English Heritage 


Series. Longmans. 3s. 6d.) 
Myself and Others. By Sir Landon Ronald. — (Sampson Low, 
12s. 6d.) 


Sm W. H. Hapow’s contribution to the English Heritage 
Series is a remarkably lucid, learned and concise account 
of English music from the time of St. Augustine to the present 
day. No name of note is omitted; no influence of any 
importance is disregarded. Dunstable, of course, is discussed, 
but so also are obscure musicians like Henry Abyngdon and 
John Hamboys; the work of Taverner is contrasted with 
the less-known work of John Shepherd ; Dr. Vaughan Williams 
(who, incidentally, has written an introduction to this little 
volume) is given a proper relationship with the two most 
fashionable of the younger composers, Walton and Lambert. 
Occasionally one feels that the author has dismissed a great 
musician with something like conventional praise; Dowland, 
for instance; and it is disconcerting to find that a wrong 
spelling of Goossens’ name has been passed both in the text 
and on the paper jacket. But these are the only blemishes 
in a book the nature of which, after all, admits more serious 
faults. The author deserves thanks and great admiration 
for this skilful summary. 

Sir Landon Ronald is known to his many friends as a 
genial companion and a keen observer of events and tendencies. 
Through this, his latest book of reminiscences, he will become 
known as such to an even wider circle. As in the previous 
book, Variations on a Personal Theme, he draws upon a fund 
of wide experience for stories, some of which are told at 
his own expense, and for shrewd comment and criticism. 
There are chapters on Prodigies, on Kings and Queens, on 
Conducting and on present discontents. They are written 
in a happy, conversational manner and with the force of 
honest, unpretentious opinion. Above all, one feels the 
genuine musicianship of the author in his admiration for fine 
singing or composition or instrumental performance. Irom 
beginning to end there is not so much as an echo of malice, 
envy or anything that could be called uncharitableness. 
Happy man! 


Fiction 
A New Book by Miss Charlotte 
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Several of your friends—whether at home or 
abroad—would, we feel sure, become regular 
readers of “The Spectator” if they had the 
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The Spell. By Charlotte Bronté. With an Tntroduction by G. E. 
Maclean. (Oxford University Press. 8s. 6d.) 
In the bottom right-hand corner of a show-cabinet in the 
British Museum, amongst many august manuscripts, is a 
tiny booklet written on pages about three by two inches in a 
handwriting that needs a strong reading-glass in order to 
be deciphered. 
when she was eighteen. 
and scribing occupied her only for one month, the material 
fills 145 pages as now printed. This manuscript is not unique, 
however, for the four Bronté. children, between the years 
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1824 and 1840, exercised themselves indefatigably in the art 
of composition, spending all their pocket money on writing 
paper at the Haworth general shop. Charlotte’s share in 
these activities during this period was some forty romances, 
many of them—such as the present tale—written in connected 
series. So we see that she served a fair apprenticeship to 
the craft of letters, and was able to embark with considerable 
sophistication upon writing Jane Eyre. 

it is odd that The Spell has never been printed before. The 
reason may be that the manuscript, being lodged publicly 
in the Museum, the property of everybody, was thercfore 
the property of nobody. The reason could certainly not be 
that as juvenilia it is so puerile as to lack interest or merit. 
it is an astonishing piece of work, well artificed as to plot, 
and consistent in emotional texture and colour. But in 
wddition to these intellectual qualities, it is inspired by the 
fire and fury of a personality whose singular genius is equalled 
only by that of her sister Emily. (Mr. George Moore says 
also that of Anne!) In a world of absurd romance, where 
verisimilitude and common sense have no place, she galvanizes 
her characters to the most outrageous and inhuman actions ; 
yet by the force of her imagination both scene and event 
are driven in upon our conviction, and as we read we have 
to accept the nightmare universe which she creates. Yes, 
creates; the function of genius as distinct from the mere 
evocative ability of talent. It does not matter that in this tale 
the nightmare is that of a child. It is the more fantastic 
and intense, like the sublime lunacy of The Young Visiters. 

The scene is laid in the kingdom of Angria, through which 
the river Niger flows. The geography is not very distinct, 
and the impression borne away by the reader is of a glimpse 
of eighteenth-century London at midnight in a lightning 
flash ; a vast stretch of marshy country upon which a James 
Thomsonish city is being built, complete from palace to 
hovel, but with architecture uncertain, unless it be that of 
the box of nursery bricks. For other external scenes, we 
discover noble parks and gardens dominated by country 
seats of vast magnitude, that are always approached through 
* granite portals.” Interiors, however, are more precise. 
Indeed they are as splendid as those of Beckford or The 
Arabian Nights. We move about in “ north drawing rooms,” 
in salons at least sixty fect in height, decorated with all 
the luxury of the Orient, a style made familiar to our generation 
in the numerous palaces where our millions congregate for 
afternoon tea and music. The author makes us pass from salon 
to salon, through corridors and up and down staircases lined 
with ranks of footmen in blazing livery. 

The characters are in keeping with their setting, equally 
superb, equally undefined in detail. There is a noble and 
disdainful confusion about their identity and relations. In 
fact, the plot turns upon the seeming double personality of 
the principal figure, Zamorna, King of Angria, son of the 
Duke of Wellington! He is a magnificent being, a regalized 
Byron. We never read of him entering a house. He walks 
like this, “ I followed his imperial stride as he led towards 
the penetralia of the mansion.” The mysterious thing about 
him is that he appears in two places at once, or is dogged 
by a sombre figure ** draped in sable.” This dubious infliction 
moves him to tremendous sorrows, the effects of which we 
behold usually by moonlight in ruinous places. Tis conduct 
becomes equally dubious, and he appears to have two wives 
and a mistress simultaneously, all three women of the mos; 
surpassing beauty, pride of lineage, and swectness of dis- 
position. The plot winds its intricate way among a crowd of 
relatives, who are moved, on their various thrones, to cross- 
purposes which would end in disaster and the overwhelming 
of dynasties, were it not for the steadying influence of the 
Jron Duke, who as head of the family and deus ex machina 
plays a very considerable part in the drama, holding the 
parties in equilibrium until the natural dénouement restores 
ull to serenity, with thrones and hearts undisturbed. 

it would be unfair to the promising young author to reveal 
what that tangle is, and how it is unravelled, Sufficient 
for the critic to indicate that genius will out, and that Charlotte 
Bronté at the age of eighteen was able to put into vivid 
image and concretion so many of the problems of adolescence 
which are exercising the psychologists to-day. 
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New Novels 


RUMOUR AT NIGHTFALL. By Graham Greene. (Heine. 
mann. ‘7s. 6d.)-—-Mr. Greene is one of those authors who 
have something to say but whose turgidity prevents them 
from saying it. ‘The theme is the interplay of one Spanish 
and two English characters in the Spain of the Carlist 
Wars. 

SQUALL AMONG THE LOCHS. By J. Strang Morrison, 
(Blackwood. 7s. 6d.)-—Seasoned with a touch of romaace 
and an Italian “ villain,” this lively story of a treasure. 
hunt is most exciting when involving a small yacht in the 
dangers and thrills of bad weather off the rocky West 
Hlightand coast. 

BASQUE PEOPLE. By Dorothy Canfield. (Cape. 7s. 6d.)—~ 
This collection of short stories is pleasingly written and 
records some faithful and entertaining impressions of the 
Basque character and mode of life. The story, * Gold 
from Argentina,” rings particularly true. 

THE LONG DAY’S TASK. By Sybil Campbell Lethbridge, 
(Methuen. 7s. 6d.)-—A land-owner loses money, threatens 
to sell his “ place,” and discovers that his wife loves it more 
than she does him. A familiar situation unconvincingly 
tidied up by two violent and arbitrary deaths, 


Current Literature 


Mr. A. L. Maycocx, who dates his preface from Cambridge, 
discourses with evident enthusiasm about the sister University 
in An Oxford Note-Book (Blackwood, 10s. 6d.), which is 
illustrated from old prints. He is largely concerned with 
the architectural history of the older colleges, the cathedral, 
the Bodleian and the Camera and St. Mary’s, but he digresses 
frequently to picture their present charm. At the close he 
imagines that a year or two hence the University, weary of 
Oxtord’s motor-ridden streets, will once again migrate to 
Stamford, as it did in 1333, leaving the colleges to be turned 
into tea-shops and their grounds into parking-places—a 
nightmare indeed, when the ribald will not even be able to 
describe Oxford as the * Quartier Latin of Cowley.” 
% * cS % 


Andrew Lang has recorded how once when he was fishing in 
the Inverness-shire Beauly his old gillie observed, ** My name 
is Campbell, but my heart is with the Great Montrose,” and 
despite Ayton’s “‘ grim Geneva ministers’ and their more 
modern successors, the heart of much of Scotland has ever 
warmed to that romantic figure. The latest teller of the 
gallant story is Miss I. F. Grant. A Gael, and a Gael soaked 
in the history of the Highlands, and, indeed, of all Scotland, 
she is an ideal guide to the mazes of Montrose’s Annus Mirabilis 
when the resistless, if disorderly, arm ef the Celt enabled him 
to prostrate the Covenant and for the briefest while lay 
Seotland at the feet of the King. Aside from the main current 
of her story (which the title sufficiently explains), Miss Grant 
is continually leading us up some dark backwater to exhibit 
some bloody Highland feud or class-battle or to charm us 
with an eerie piece of folklore. And In the Track of Montrose 
(Maclehose, 7s. 6d.), a wholly fascinating book in itself, holds 
another merit: it can be made the ground-plan of a most 
interesting three weeks’ motor-tour through the Central 
Highlands and the shelf of undulating country that fills north- 
east Seotland. The car will travel the roads Montrose’s 
breechless armies followed, but not always; for where the 
Royalist chief swooped out of the misty hills on the Campbells 
at Inverlochy, there 4vere no roads then, and there are none 
now. 

€ % ® * 

A gray cloth mantle with a golden fringe,” said James VI 
of Fife, and it is that golden fringe—of (amongst many 
other historic spots) Culross, Aberdour, Dysart, Largo (where 
was born Robinson Crusoe’s prototype), of the quaint grey 
fishing towns that cluster round Anstruther, of Crail and St. 
Andrews, the romantic legends that linger in them, their 
ghost-lore and witch-lore, their antiquities and odd scraps 
of history and the explanation of many of their place-names, 
that form the copiously treated theme of Mr. James Wilkie’s 
Bygone Fife (Blackwood, 21s.). To a dweller in “ the 
Kingdom” it will be a fascinating book to dip into ; others may 
take pleasure in the stalwart old Catholic dame of Crail who, 
when she heard the Bishop of Rome spoken of as ‘ that 
filthy swine ” by a Calvinist mess-john, “ rose in the essemble 
and with hech voce said aganis hym thyr wordis, ‘ It is a 
schame to you that ar gentillmen that ye pull hym nocht 
owt of the pulpot be the luggis.’” If Jenny Geddes and 
her stool be apocryphal, here at all events is an authentic 
bit of religious fervour from the opposite side. 


ee 


Ruskin’s mind, with its versatile interest in art, economics, 
politics and religion, was full of superficial inconsistencies. 
One has only to read his essay on War to realize the muddled 
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COMPANY MEETING. 





—— 


SULPHIDE CORPORATION, 
LIMITED. 





EFFECT OF LOW METAL PRICES 





HON. VICARY GIBBS’S SPEECH. 





Tar thirty-fifth annual] general meeting of the Sulphide Corporation 
Ltd., was held on December 22nd at Winchester House, E.C. 


The Hon. Vicary Gibbs (the chairman) said that in the working 
account the item ** Sales of Products’ amounted to £448,594, as 
against £1,003,928 in the previous year, a decrease of £555,334, or 
rather more than 55 per cent., thusindicating the gravity and extent 
to which the fall in metal values, coupled with enforced reduction in 
output owing to the lessened demand for the company’s cement 
and fertiliser products, had affected the year’s operations both in 
this country and in Australia. The gross loss on working for the 
year was £73,490. The net loss carried to the balance sheet from 
profit and loss account, £67,669, compared with a net profit of 
£72,593 in the previous year, or a total adverse differenco this 
year of £140,262. 

Referring to the prevailing economic conditions to which the 
company’s operations are subjected, the Chairman said that the 
high taxation they were experiencing connoted unemployment 
and was reflected in reduced expenditure of the public. Until, 
therefore, the legislature could devise a means of reducing taxation, 
he feared there was little hope of minimizing to any reasonable 
extent the amount of unomployment. This continued depression 
culminating in the recent erisis had had a profound effect. The 
fall in world prices, adverse balances of trade, heavy taxation due 

© to heavy national expenditure, trade union and Government 
restrictions, had been contributing causes resulting in a gencral 
~ loss of confidence. Theso disabilities were strongly reflected in the 
~ very serious reduction in the world’s requirements of metals and 
© the corresponding fall in prices; hence they found that not only 
> their own mine, but many others in various parts of the world, 
had been compelled to cease operating. 

The losses on working the Central Mine being greater than would 
be incurred by closing down, with much regret they were foreed 
into that position in December last. During the half-year’s opera- 
tions a very marked improvement had heen made in the quality 
and classification cf the lead and zine concentrates produced and 
a reduction in cst equal to €s. per ton of erude ore, but notwith- 
standing these favourable features they had no alternative but 
to cease operations. 


An Improving TENDENCY. 

"Recently there had been a distinct tendency for metals to riso 

beyond that due to exchange values. After much negotiation a 
general agreoment had been concluded by which the output of 
zinc was being reduced by almost half that of previous years, and 
lead proportionately, but these drastic restrictions had up to the 
') present resulted in only a Very small change for the better consequent 
~ upon the heavy stocks accumulated in former years, coupled with 
) tho serious falling off in the world’s demands. There were, however, 
| distinct signs of improved consumption of metals that mostly 
+ interested this company, and the directors trusted that the price 
- of these would so impreve that they would again shortly be able 
| to resume operations at the Central Mine. 

At their works at Cockle Creek the production of superphosphates, 
cement and sulphuric acid bad, until the year under review, been 
most actively carried on; but the financial difficulties to which 
the State of New South Wales had beon exposed, coupled with the 
very great fall in the price of wheat, caused a serious collapse in 
all the industries employing the company’s products, with the 
result that production of superphosphates and cement had’ to be 
entirely suspended at the close of their year, the small demand 
for sulphuric acid permitting only a section of the plants to be 
operated. There had, however, been signs of improvement, and 
they might hope that on entering the New Year a revival of agri- 
cultural and building industries would take place, in which case 
they would be ready to restart their plants at once. 

At their zine and chemical works at Seaton Carew the disastrous 
fall in the price of spelter caused the suspension of smelting opera- 
| tions in January last, up to which time 3,349 tons of spelter had 
been produced. Roasting of the zine concentrates had continued 
and was still in operation, although at present on a much reduced 
scalo owing to the demand for sulphuric acid having fallen off. 


Remarking that this perhaps was the most encouraging feature 
in what must to all the sharcholders be a depressing speech, the 
Chairman said that with silver over Is. 6d. per oz. and lead over 
£15 per ton, and with the exchange as at present ruling, the com- 

any should be warranted in restarting operations at the Central 

ine, as these figures excluded any benefits that might be derived 
from the production of zine concentrates, which were produced as 
a by-product from the operation of milling and flotation of the ore 
for the extraction of its silver and Jead contents. 
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The report was unanimously adopted, 
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thinking of which he was sometimes capable. Yet, beneath 
all his surface contradictions, he at least kept one end steadily 
in view. The central conviction of this “ man who broke his 
heart for England ” was that ‘the only true wealth is life.” 
All readers of his Fors Clavigera will recall how, impatient 
with mere preaching, Ruskin, in 1871, conceived the idea of 
his Guild of St. George. . It embraced a number of voluntary 
workers, dedicated primarily to the re-establishment of 
agriculture in England, to the education and social betterment 
of the workers on the land, and to a revival of “ good hus- 
bandry and handicraft.” In Ruskin’s Guild of St. George 
(Methuen, 7s. 6d.) Miss Edith Hope Scott, herself an early 
disciple, tells simply and pleasantly the story of this enterprise 
in practical idealism, describing in detail its varied activities 
and recalling some of the leading characters associated with 
it. Her little book, to which Sir Michael Sadler contributes 
an introduction, is valuable for the intimate light which it 
throws on Ruskin’s aims, which, being spiritual at the core, 
cut athwart all conventional notions of ‘* progress.” Many 
of his ideas are now embodied in various institutions. But, 
sinee “ all idealisms are in danger of being stampeded by the 
politician, the social theorist, and the religious formalist,’ 
his own Guild still survives, and its members strive to keep 
green his witness that mere organisat men is not enough. 
* * 


The world is growing full of Rivieras, each with its special 
virtue. Dalmatia, the New Riviera (by Geoffrey Rhodes ; 
Stanley Paul, 18s.) has a good many claims. An English 
pedestrian lately spent over four weeks there and failed to 
expend more than £10. The coast is a paradise for woodcock, 
and fishermen have enjoyed themselves there. But it is 
not of such travellers that Mr. Rhodes writes. He is almost 
wholly concerned with what one may call the professional 
holiday makers, ready to spend a fair sum of money in a 
well-defined holiday period. He is a good advocate and 
makes out his case. Perhaps nowhere (if it be not in Madeira), 
is there more attractive bathing than off some of the little 
islands along the coast or, indeed, on some of the coast resorts, 
and you can find your winter sports as well as the lazier 
pastimes of spring and autumn. But the attraction of Dalmatia 
for travellers of any artistic or archaeological interest is the 
succession of old and wonderful towns. These are well 
described, in word and photograph; and the pleasure of 
reading the book as we sit at home, comes from the account 
of these towns and the ways of the people ; but the meaning 
and purpose of it all is to persuade the tourist to make the 
venture ; and the practical advice is not only well-selected : it 
is honest too. If youare to see the Dalmatian Riviera adequately 
you must make careful arrangements (unless you go by an 
organized steamer trip) and be prepared to spend a certain 
amount of money on guides. An impulsive dash is not to 
be recommended. The information devised specially for 
motorists (who will find many good roads) is particularly 
precise and sensible. 

; + * * % 

Anthologies may be said to fall roughly into two classes, 
those that follow the path of least resistence, the chronological 
path, and those that attempt some sort of arrangement 
according to a theory of ideas. The London Book of English 
Prose (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 7s. 6d.) is of the latter kind, 
and may be usefully compared with the ‘* Oxford ” anthology, 
which is chronological, The aim of the compilers, Professor 
Herbert Read and Mr. Bonamy Dobrée, has been to discover 
an excellence of utility, for their theory is that good prose is 
not necessarily noticeable or picturesque prose, but a com- 
ynunication as direct as possible of the subject in hand between 
writer and reader. The compilers have found that there 
are three ways of doing this: the descriptive or scientific, 
the narrative or pictorial, and the ‘‘ emotive” or impression- 
istic. It is a serviceable division, and the reader is warned 
that in practice no hard and fast line of demarcation exists 3 
all writers are compounded of a proportion of the picturesque, 
the emotional, and the rational. The three kinds are sub- 
divided into species. For example, in the Narrative class 
we get Story-telling, History, Autobiography, Biography, 
and Letters. Many of these sub-divisions are casual rather 
than philosophic, and it would be difficult to justify them 
from a strictly critical point of view. But they usefully 
enable the reader to find his way about the anthology, and 
to discover that the compilers, as well as being good literary- 
botanists, are healthy lovers of the growing flowers in the 
field of English prose. 

* ® % ¥ 

As specimens of the very best English journalism the essays 
in More Lay Thoughts of a Dean, by Dean Inge (Putnam, 
7s. 6d.), are beyond praise. Various, frank, skilful, trenchant 
and lively, their appeal is infallible. ‘‘ That I enjoyed the 
fun of writing them will, I think, be apparent,” says the 
Dean. His readers can return the compliment with equal 
frankness. ‘Their enjoyment must have been very apparent 
both to editor and contributor. But when he says, “ It was 


u privilege to address week by week so vast an audience most 
of whom could not be reached by a clergyman in any other 





way,” we are puzzled. The clerical element is not prominent, 
though now and again the essayist startles us by a few 
sentences whose mystic piety shines forth, and makes apparent 
the strangeness of their setting. But Dean Inge is nothing if 
not surprising ; he even defends himself against an accusation 
of hatred against the Catholic Church. His conviction 
of innocence in the matter would seem to be invincible ; if 
his attitude seems contemptuous, perhaps it has become 
mechanical rather than intentional. Moreover a certain 
exaggeration of expression belongs to the essential youth of 
the man who talks of being seventy, but the edge of whose 
wit is not blunted nor the power of his pen abated. The only 
sign of age to be traced in this last publication is a slight 
increase of sympathy. 
* * * * 

The story of Marie de Rohan, Duchess de Chevreuse, lends 
itself perfectly to the literary methods of the modern romantig 
historian. Connected by biood or marriage with the noblest 
houses of France, The Intriguing Duchess (John Hamilton, 
15s.) came while stilla very young girl to the French Court 
as a maid of honour to Anne of Austria. Her father had been 
the intimate friend and constant companion of Henry of 
Navarre, and Court life, at least by hearsay, was nothing 
strange to his young daughter. Marie could not remember her 
mother. She and her brother were brought up in their father’s 
castle at Couziéres, near Tours. Devoted to one another, they 
did exactly as they liked. Marie’s life, till she came to Court 
had been * one long hilarious escapade.” The girl often 
wore her brother’s clothes and shared all his diversions. To. 
gether they hunted, swam, fenced and steeple-chased and while 
she became ‘more and more distractingly feminine” she 
* absorbed a masculine outlook on life and its amenities,” and 
even in her ’teens showed, according to a contemporary, “a 
fascinating gift of coquetry and an alarming lightness of 
demeanour.” ‘“ With the morals of a street arab and the 
manners of a grande dame” without a fear or a scruple, never 
deserting a friend ner forgiving an enemy, she danced th 
life to an exceptionally peaceful and happy old age. She dida 
great deal of mischief in many lands. Her lovers were in- 
numerable, all sorts and conditions of men adored her. She 
touched the sober heart of Charles the First, and roused in 
Richelieu the passions of love and hatred. The word “ spiri- 
ted” describes Miss Dorothy de Brissac’s clever biography 
from start to finish. 

* * * * 


We regret that The History of Playing Cards, reviewed in 
our issue of December 5th, was described as being published 
by Houghton Mifflin, The book is published by George 
Allen and Unwin. 


Finance—Public & Private 
A Year’s Investment 


Wirn the passing of Christmas and the approach of 
the year-end, the investor is generally accredited by 
financial writers with the habit of reviewing his holdings, 
weighing up his profits and losses, and otherwise takin 
stock of his financial affairs. Whether this sell 
survey is a general custom among holders of securities is, 

erhaps, doubtful, for theoretically, at least, the prudent 
investor should keep in such close touch with his securities 
as to be continually abreast of their price movements 
and varying prospects. In the absence of such daily 
contact, the end of each year certainly does present an 
opportunity for going more deeply into investments 
than many of us can manage to do continually. The 
present is, therefore, a convenient time for a review of 
the developments which have governed price movements 
during the year now closing. 

ADVERSE INFLUENCES. 

For the great majority of the investing public, 1981 
has been an unfavourable, if not a disastrous year, 
prices of practically all securities having been seriously 
weakened by world trade depression, a series of financial 
crises, and the repercussions of these factors on the 
internal affairs of this country. In a short review it 
is impossible to cover all markets, and it is, therefore, 
necessary to select British Government stocks, to provide 
an example of the trend of fixed-interest securities as 
a whole, and industrial ordinary shares, as illustrating 
the general tendencies of variable dividend investments, 
It is true that very substantial movements have taken 
place in other sections of the Stock Exchange, such as 


(Continued on page vi.) 
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COMPANY MEETING. 


CARRERAS LTD. 


SIR LOUIS BARON ON POPULARITY OF 
COMPANY’S PRODUCTS. 











TuE twenty-eight annual general meeting of Carreras Ltd., was 
held on the 18th inst. in London, Sir Louis B. Baron, Bt. (chairman 
and managing director), presiding. 

The chairman, in the course of his speech, said: The net, profit 
amounts to £736,192, and the amount available for disposal, 
including the net amount brought forward, is £1,777,511. This sum 
our directors propose to appropriate as set out in the report, 
leaving a balance of £1,104,918 to carry forward to next year. 
Your directors feel that, although conditions have been so adverse, 
the company has achieved a result on which you, as shareholders, 
are to be congratulated. There is reason for gratification that, 
during an exceedingly difficult period, the high position of the 
eompany in the tobacco industry has been fully maintained. 

We continue to keep a very strong position in practically all our 
export m.*.cts. Turning to the home trade, despite difficult 
conditio..s ~1d intensive competition, we have been able to stand 
up against heavy odds, and retain the goodwill both of the public 
and the trade, while we have employed our entire staff of contented 
workpeople at full wages throughout the whole year. This could 
not have been achieved were it not for the popularity and high 
quality of our products. 

It is pleasant, and, I may add, most significant, to be able to record 
that our brands are holding their own, in spite of the fact that 
within the last two months the consumption of tobacco and 
cigarettes for the country generally, according to the Board of 
Trade returns, has shown a steady decline as compared with last 
“ear. 

BurDEN or THE NEw Dery. 

In September last the Chancellor of the Exchequer increased the 
duty on tobacco by 8d. per Ib., and we now have to pay 9s. 6d. 
per Ib. for all the tobacco we clear from bond—a very heavy rate 
indeed. This increase of 8d. per lb., so far as cigarettes are concerned, 
has been borne entirely by us and other manufacturers ; it was in 
operation for about six weeks of the financial year under reviow. 

Within the last three months we have entered a new field in the 
cigarette world with a brand of the ‘5 for 2d.” standard. It is 
called Carreras’ ‘“‘ Clubs,” and this tobacco has been carefully 
blended to meet the taste of the very large section of the community. 
Although only a short time has elapsed since “ Clubs ” were mtro- 
duced, I am pleased to tell you that our anticipations as to the 
figures we expected to reach have been surpassed. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adapted. 
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Finance—Public and Private 
(Continued from page 894.: 


the heavy declines in British and Argentine railways 
and the advance in gold mining shares ; but these move- 
ments are to some extent the result of influences peculiar 
to these particular markets. 

For purposes of review, the past twelve months may be 
conveniently divided into four sections of varying length. 
separated by events of outstanding importance. The 
first and longest of these periods extended from the 
beginning of the year until June 20th, when the Hoover 
War Debt Moratorium proposals were issued in the 
United States. During this time Gilt-edged stocks were 
rising on balance, under the influence of continued trade 
depression, which led to the investment in high-class 
securities of funds not required in industry and com- 
merce. An additional factor making for higher prices 
was doubtless the preparation, which Lord Snowden 
has since admitted, for a conversion scheme for dealing 
with the 5 per cent. War Loan. ‘Trade depression, while 
it made for higher prices for investment securities, 
naturally had the reverse effect on industrial shares, 
which declined almost continuously. Towards’ the end 
of the period, moreover, all markets were adversely 
affected by growing apprehension of financial difficulties 
on the Continent, and in Germany particularly. 

Hoover Proposats AND GERMAN CRISIS, 

The atmosphere of practically the whole of the Stock 
Exchange was altered by the publication of the Hoover 
proposals, and prices advanced rapidly during the 
opening days of the next financial period, which covered 
the time from the date of those proposals until the 
German crisis developed at about the middle of July. 
As the international discussion of the Hoover plan 
proceeded, however, an irregular tone crept into the 
markets, and uncertainty and disappointment were 
reflected in definite weakness as the German crisis 
approached. 

Disclosure of the severity of this crisis opened the 
year’s third period, which lasted until September 20th, 
when the Government of this country decided to suspend 
the gold standard. In the two months covered by this 
period international finance was engaged in_ patching 
up the German situation, and towards its close this 
country was struggling to maintain the gold standard 
in the face of unprecedented withdrawals of overseas 
balances from London. The uncertainties of the time 
were marked by a substantial decline in investment 
stocks, and an equally severe fall in the industrial share 
market. Both movements were accentuated during the 
first three weeks of September, and the fact that industrial 
shares were so heavily depressed, although they rose 
rapidly after the gold standard had been abandoned, 
suggests that mere uncertainty regarding the future, 
rather than definite anticipation of a gold standard 
lapse on the part of this country, was the fundamental 
reason for the decline of quotations, 

MARKETS AND STERLING. 

That doubt as to immediate developments had been 
the principal reason tor the weakness of industrials 
was evident at the opening of our fourth period of the year, 
which has lasted from our departure from gold on 
September 20th until the present time. It will be recalled 
that the Stock Exchange remained closed for three 
days immediately after the abandonment of the gold 
standard, but even during this time it was quite evident 
from unoflicial prices that quotations for fixed-interest 
and variable-dividend securities, which had previously 
tallen: bogether, were about to part company. This proved 
to be true when the Stock Exchange reopened, for 
following the decline in the exchange value of the pound 
British Government stocks and kindred issues fell 
heavily, as securities entitling holders to a definite 
income in a currency which was now depreciated, and 
might depreciate still further. Conversely, industrial 
ordinary shares rose rapidly, since this same currency 
depreciation made their assets and potential earning 
power appear more valuable in terms of sterling. In 
addition, of course, the oversea trade advantages which 
this country was expected to derive from low exchanges 


ey 


encouraged purchases of shares in manufacturing and 
trading companies. So powerful were these influences 
that the decline in the average price of industrials during 
the preceding three months was recovered in a few days, 
Latterly, however, the force of the influences which 
operated at the end of September appears to have been 
largely lost. 
Errect oF UNCERTAINTY. 

Price movements throughout have conformed to 
previous experience in the Stock Exchange, which has 
always shown that while prices can often withstand 
definitely unfavourable news if its implications can be 
readily seen, they are apt to become demoralized in 
an atmosphere of doubt. This apprehension of the 
unseen on the part of the Stock Exchange and the 
investing public should enter very definitely into any 
view of market prospects by the individual investor, 
Its possible influences on the outlook for 1932, with other 
deductions which can be drawn from the past year’s 
events, will be discussed in these eclumns next week, 


A. H. D. 


Financial Notes 


MarKETS QUIETLY STEADY. 
Wuitt the approach of the Christmas holidays is naturally a 
factor tending to restrict business on the Stock Exchange— 
and on the present occasion there have been additional factors 
tending to reduce public interest—-the tone of markets has 
been more cheerful than at one time seemed probable. Any 
realizations for balance-sheet purposes appear to have been 
completed earlier than usual and a favourable influence just 
before the Christmas holidays was the sign of betterment in 
the American Bond market. Gilt-edged stocks have kept firm 
on hopes of easier money conditions after the turn of the year, 
though the immediate outlook for markets seems to depend 
almost entirely,upon the regaining by the foreigner of con- 
fidence in sterling, for this will determine monetary policy in 
this country. The British investor, it is to be feared, will have 
little surplus money available for investment during the coming 
quarter owing to the heavy demands for taxation. 
* * * * 
SULPHIDE CORPORATION, 

The accounts of the Sulphide Corporation, the meeting of 
which company was held early in the week, reflected the very 
serious fall in metal prices last year, while the company also 
suffered through the much restricted outlet for the products 
manufactured by the Newcastle Works, New South Wales. 
For the year to June 30th last a net loss of £67,669 was sustained 
as compared with a profit of £72,593 in the previous year. 
Lead concentrates realized an average of £14 11s. 10d. per ton 
for lead, against £19 13s. 9d. in the previous year. Silver was 
15s. 8d. per ounce, against 20s. 8d. per ounce and Spelter was 
£17 3s. 3d. per ton, as compared with £20 15s. 5d. Te <a Uh 
situation the company’s activities have hb ted in 
various directions pending recovery, and i= aucantime the 
directors and salaried statfs have relinquisned a percentage of 
their remuneration. In the case of the directors the cut is as 
much as 20 per cent. of their fees. Shareholders may take 
comfort from the fact that sound finance in the past has left 
the company in possession of substantial liquid resources. 

* * * * 


Tuk Tosacco Trane. 

At. the annual meeting of Carreras Limited, Sir Louis Baron 
gave shareholders a wery intimate review of the position of 
the tobacco industry both at home and abroad, and while he 
did not disguise the fact that the last twelve months had 
brought fresh problems, he looked forward to the future with 
hope and optimism. The profits shown in the annual report 
were lower, but Sir Louis said that the gross profit had been as 
high as in the previous year, the reduction in the net figure 
being due to abnormal selling and advertising costs necessitated 
through the general depression and intensive competition, 
but for which the net profit figures would have been up to or 
above those of the previous year. The shareholders might 
rest assured, he said, that in this trying period the aim of the 
Board was not so much to show outstanding and immediate 
results as to preserve unimpaired the strength of the business 
by using all possible means and resources to maintain the 
quality and turnover of the company’s brands and to keep 
their merits prominently before the smoking public. As to 
the tobacco tax, this, undoubtedly, was an extra burden, 
and so far as cigarettes had been concerned it had been borne 
entirely by the manufacturers.. They hoped that this extra 


duty would be one of the first to be removed when the finances 
of the country began to recover, but the directors were, never- 
theless, hopeful that through the development of still more 
efficient methods of working and every possible economy in 
expenditure only part of the amount of the duty would reflect 
itself in the next year’s results, 


A. W. W. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Tuw Shillings per wine (a line averages 36 letters). 
line Vouchers ser only to advertisers whose announcements exceea 9 lines. 
Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR 





7% Jor 26; and 10% for 52. 
PERSONAL 
] ANISH NERVES AND INSOMNIA! 382. pages 
| striking health-restoring revelations Free. 2d, 
D, F. Joyomoro, 8 Breams buildings, B.C. 4. 


“sel 





EF ona woukl see without glasses, send stamped 
| addressed envelope for partie vulars to Miss PEARSON, 
Abiord House, Wilton Road, 8 i? 

YE TRAVEL AGENT who gives personal attention 
| toall clients is F. J. Varr, Norway Ho., Cockermouth 








wt not stay within Id. "bus fare Bond St. ? Come 
to 34 Southwick St., Cambridge TERRACE, Hyde 


Park, W. Room « bkfst. from 5/6 daily. Baths free 
No tips. if & ¢. water all bedrooms. Tel.: Padd. 2364, 





YOUNG Doctor returned from Ceylon would like to 

meet men for golf, tennis, skating, &e., also live 
or in residential etub, Surrey or 
Box 1705, the Speetaior, 99 Gower Street, W.C.L. 


sussex 





CINEMA 





é hn ACADEMY CINEMA, 
Oxford Street (Opp. Warings). Ger, 20s! 
EXTRA HOLIDAY PROGRAMME 
coramencing Christmas Day: 
Rene Clair’s 
“LE MILLION ” 


and 
“PLEREMENT ” 
(a Dutch Sound Film). 
Speeial Chikiven’s perform: ance daily, 11-1, frou Monday, 
December 28th, “ Cinderella,” «ec. 











\PPOINTMENTS, &e.. VACANT AND 
WANTED 
U RH A M S ¢ H VOL. 


The HEAD-MASTERSHEP of Durham School, of 
which the Dean and Chapter are Governors, will become 
vacant at end of Midsummer Term. The Head-Master 
must be a Graduate of a British University. Applications, 
with six copies of recent testimonials and tae names 
of three referees, shouid be forwarded to the CHAPTER 
CLERs, The College, Durham, from whom all necessary 
information may be obtained, on or before January 36th. 





TACANCY,—-One or 
Farm, National 
(UTHRIE, Maseall’s Pound, 


two Pupils up-to-date Fruit 
Mark Grower, premium.—k. F. 
Paddock Wood, Kent. 





““TARIAL AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES 


UTOMOBILE rv... “BRING TRAINING COL- 
4 LinGth, Chelsea, Lo S.W. 4. (Day and Kesi- 
dential),—-kounded — speeiatt; » train boys of good 
education for the Automobile Li ‘er, The curriculum 
combines an essentially practic: works expe- 
rience with training in administra... Appointments 
jor qualified students. Candidates will be accepted for 
Probationary term, commencing January 6th, 1Lo52, 
Syllabus from HEAD-MASTER. 











INSTITUTE, COLLEGE 
FOR TEACHERS AND PREPARATORY 
GROVE HOUSE, ROKHAMPTON LANE, 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLE’ 
GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W.14 Chairman : 
. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. Principal: Miss E. E. 
Lawrence.—For information concerning Schotarship 
Loan Fund and Grant from the Board of Education, 
apply to the SECRETARY. 


ae IBEL BDUCATION 


SCHOOL, 
S.W. 15. 








eo Employment Bureau and 

Students Careers Association (Incorporated not for 
profit), bstablished 1898. Full Secretarial Training by 
highly-qualitied Teachers and Participation in work of 
‘hus large institution, where the classrooms all overlook 
vardens, bxtensive appointments Departments ass.sts 
'o posts.—Write SECRETARY for Prospectus, 54 Russell 
Square, W.C. 1. 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


|: ". MWOOD, Harrogate.—High-class residential school 
4for girls.—Mrs. Hogben, b,A.(L) Miss Charters, B.A.(L) 











DAWLISH, 8S. DEVON, 

Boarding school for girls. Graduate Staff. 
Preparation for Public Examinations. Individual care 
specially for delicate and backward pupils. 


| \NHERNE HOUSE, 
4 





| j LADINGTON SCHOOL, OXFORD.—Two scholar- 

ships are given annually to girls under 14. Appli- 
cation to be made by February 15th. Some non-com- 
petitive House exhibitions ‘are available each term.— 





Particulars from HEAD-MISTRESS. 











WINTER 


IN THE 


WEST INDIES 


ANTIGUA 
BARBADOS 
GRENADA 
TRINIDAD 
DEMERARA 










Six weeks 
Round 
Voyage 






for till particulars yply - 
THOS. & JAS. HARRISON 


DOCK HOUSE, BILLITER ST. LONDON.E.C.3 


uo D. HEWETT & CO. LTp 


(LOWER) REGENT ST. LONDON.SW.1. 
OR LOCAL AGENTS 


] ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE. 
4 Girls 7-19. Preparation for Public 
and University. Splendid health record. 


() 


PUBLIC 








Near sea 
Examinations 





U E E N s Ww Oo Oa D 

HATFIELD, HERTFORDSHIRE, 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS WITH SEPARATE 

PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 

Sir JOSIAH STAMP, G.B.E., D.Se., FBLA 
situated, 420 acres. Fully equipped 
Separate Sanatorium. Swimming 
Preparation for all Public Exaim- 
Leaving Scholarships. MBasy 


Chairman : 
Delightiully 
School Buildings. 
ath. School Chapel. 
inations. Matrance and 
access London. 
Prospectus on application to the H&Ab-MIsTRESS. 





YOUTHLANDS Sehool, 
and day school for girls. 


Exmouth, Devon. Boarding 
Education for carcers con- 





sidered especially, Health record high.— HEAD- MISTRESS 
tite OF THE HOLY FAMILY 
West Cromwell Road, 5.W.5. 


Stafied by Sisters of the ‘Community of the Holy 
Family (Visitor, Bishop Gore) and visiting mistresses. 
Trained games mistress. 

Ch. of Eng. day school for girls and kindergarten for 
boys and girls, HWst. 1898. Fees 44 to & guineas a term. 
For prospectus apply HEAD-MISTREss. 





\T. HELEN’ 
K Boarding school for girls. 
lines, up to college entrance. 
by the Board of Education, Special Home Science course 
for elder girls. Bracing air, very high health record. 
Modern buildings, good playing tields, heated open-air 
:wimming bath. Moderate fees. 


8, NORTHWOOD, MIDDLESEX .— 
Edueation on modern 
Recognized and inspected 





T. MICHAELS 
S Sisterhood of 
Oxford),— 
Usual exams.— 


SCHOOL, Cirencester, Glos. (under 

Holy and Undivided Trinity, 
beautiful house and grounds. Qualified staff. 
Apply SiSTER-IN-CHARGE, 





<n E CLIFF, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.—-Boarding School 

for Girls, ages 11-18.. Church of England. Recog- 
nized by Board of Education. Laboratory, Gyninasium, 
Playing Field. 





GIRLS’ SCHOOL, EXETER. 
High-class Boarding and Day School. Spacious and 
well-equipped buildings and playing ficlds. Fully qualified 


T HE MAYNARD‘'S 





staff. Mod. fang. a speciality. Pros. from-HeAp-MISTRESS, 
° 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged us a 

Series discounts : 24% for 6 insertions ; 5% 
Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance 
fo ensure inser/ion, not later than Tuesday vs each week. 


for 13; 





or LAURELS, RUGBY.—Private BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Graduate staff; prepara- 
tion for academic and musie examinations; extensive 


playing grounds, hockey, lacrosse, cricket, tennis, riding, 
swimming: excellent health record ; individual care, 
Scholarships available.—Apply the PRINCIPALS. 











C€O-EDUCATION 
4 i New Sc -% 98 Leigham Court Rd., Streatham 
Hill, S.W. Day school (with hostel) for boys and 


girls on einai ai Rudolf Steiner—Apply SECRETARY. 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
YOLSTON'S SCHOOL, Stapleton, Bristol. End. 1708 
( 180 boys, all boarders. Low fees. - Leaving Scholar- 


ships.—Prospeetus from the Rev. the HEADMASTER. 









ewe NDs’ SCHOOL, SAFFRON WALDEN, ESSEX, 
—Ages 10-18. Junior School, ages 7-10. Fees: 
soarders, £99 per annum, Day Scholars £30.- —Prospectus 
from H EAD-MASTER, 
pr: >ARATORY. —Messrs. H. PAULLEY and R. C, 
Lorr. ‘Ihe School, Malvern Link, Wores. 





OT ae LL COLLEGE, STAFFURDSHIRE.— 

A small, well-equipped Public School splendidly 
situated, fine details of 
Scholarships, ete., 





health record.—Prospectus, 
from the SECRETARY. 





AGENC IES 


SCHOLASTIC 





*CHOOLS AND TUTORS,.—Reliable information and 
b advice concerning the most suitable. establishments 
will be given free of charge to parents stating their 
equirements (kind of school, age of pupil, locality 
preferred, range of fees, «c.) to Messrs. Truman & 
Kuni ghtley, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit Street, 
wondon, W. 1. Tele phone : Regent 0301 (2 lines). 
IP ublishe rs of “ SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide to 
chools in existence Price 2s. 6d., post free 3s. 3d 





wo H vee . FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
UTORS FOR ALL EXAMS 
Messrs. J. ~ J. Paton, having an up- to-date know- 
edge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to aid 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and 
LRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICE. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
and rough idea of tees should be given. 
Jj, & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Streef, 
London, &.C. 4. Tel.; Mansion House 5053. 





AUTHORS, TYPEW WRITING, &e., 


I E ALKN to write 
4 bours profitable ; 
rUTE (Dept. 85), Regent House, 





Articles and Stories; make spare 
booklet free.—Rwse@EnrT INsrI- 
Palace trate, W. 8. 





RIGINAL MSS invited for new catalogue. Fietion, 
( Poetry, Drama, belles Lettres, we., now welcomed 
and promptly considered.— Tak TEMPLE KAR PUBLISHING 
co., 60 Chandos Street, W.C. 2 
PONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent.—Good stories, 
«c., required, Send stamp tor prospectus to— 
HONALD MASSEY, LUS Victoria Street, London, 5.W. 2. 











WANTED TO PURCHASE 


| IGHEST PRICES PAID for Jewellery, Old Gold and 

Silver, Diamonds, Platinum, Antiques, Dental 
Plates (not vuleanite), &e. Any condition; large or 
small quantities ; cash at once; goods returned if offer 
not satistactory. Call or post to largest firm of the kind 
in the world.—BENTLEY & Co., lu New Bond Street, 
London, W. 1 








FOR THE TABLE, &e. 


7 MAS, NEW YEAR.—Turkeys 16s., £1, £1 1€s. ea.; 
geese 13s. ea.; chicken 10s. pr., boil. fowl 7s. pr. t’d 
p. pd.— Norau DonoGuur, The Manor, Rossearbery, Cork 











MISCELLANEOUS 


LOVERS of real Turkish 

Tobacco. “ BIZIM ” CIGARETTES, 6s. 3d. per 
100 post free, plain or cork-tipped ; 1,000 for 58s. 6d. 
temit to manufacturers, J. J. FREEMAN & Co., LTD., 
90 Piccadilly, W.1. “* SOLACE CIRCLES ” Pipe 
Tobacco, the finest combination ever discovered of Choice 
Natural Tobaceos; every pipeful an_ indescribable 
pleasure: 12s, 6d. per }-lb. tin, post extra, 





REVELATION TO 





] LATTIS kills Cockroaches wherever used in every 
clime, with ever-increasing expedition through halt 
a century, guaranteed ; sole makers, 
HOWARTHS, 473 Crookesmoor, Shetlield. 
Tins, Is. 6d., 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d. p.f., or through chemists 
in all lands. : 
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Prepaid Classified 


Small Advertisements—Coxz. 


ened 





MISCELLANEOUS continued 





i AVE you anything to sell? Readers having any- 
thing to sell, or professional services to offer, are 
invited to bring their announcements to the notice of 
the many thousands of readers of the Spectator. Prepaid 
Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) 
per insertion, and should reach the Spectator Offices, 
09 Gower Street, London, W.C, 1, with remittance by 
Tuesday of each week. Discounts :—24% for 6 inser- 
tions ; 5% for 13; 73% for 26; and 10% for 52. 
HAy= YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 
Arms, Crest, Motto or other ideas incorporated. 
Artistic and original work from £3 3s. Specimens sent 
free. —HENRY A.WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, London, W.1 





CONTINENTAL RESORTS 


K fee STEG.—Tuk 
A land.summer & winter 2 











fu #D1HAUS in Bernese Ober- 
‘sort.—Mrs, VIOLET BATESON, 








HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 


YATH.—ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL. ey t 
> class residential.. Fully licensed. A.A., R.A.C. 
Historical associations from A. D. i7! 59, 





Large Garage. 


D 


suites, 
Guide from J. 





ROTEWICH SPA. WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL, | 175 rooms ali with h. & c. water, 
26 new rooms with radiators, A.A., R.A.C. Illd. 
T. CULLEY, “pnager. 











a BURGH.—THE ALISON 
4Crescent, Tgms.: “Melerest,”’ Edinburgh. 
Bere RNE, 

Abacing sea, 
Enatish chef, 
IK AETER. 

4 Cathedral. 
water & radiators 
] ONDON.— KINGSLEY 

4 Bloomsbury Square 
and cold water, Bedroom ant 
night. . Special inclusive 





HOT EL.—Melville 
Tel. 207501, 





ANGLES PRIVATE 
Nr. pier & bowling greens, 
Winter terms from 24 gns. 


HOTEL, 
125 bedrooms, 
"Phone 311 








ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL.” Facing 
Quiet old-world Caravanserai.’ H. & c. 
in bedrms. Lift. Nt.porter. Phone 4071 





HOTEL, Hart © Street, 
W.C..1; 200 rooms with hot 
i Breakfast from 8s, 6d. per 
terms on application, 














Do You 
Winter Abroad? 


ANY of our readers who in past 
years have regularly asked for 
information about foreign resorts in 
which to spend the winter mogths, 
have already accepted the advice of 
the Travel Bureau and made arrange- 
ments this winter to stay in Britain. 
There are numerous places around 
our coast which enjoy a fairly nuit 
winter climate, and leading hotels : 
in many cases ‘reducing~ their “ahh 
after Christmas in order to encourage 
visitors. Why not write to the Travel 
Manager and discuss your needs with 
him? 


To Overseas Readers 


If you are coming home next year” 
the Travel Bureau is prepared to 
undertake complete arrangements fo1 
your journey and also for your stay 
in this country. No fee is asked or 
desired. Write as early as possible to : 


1S 


MANAGER, 
SPECTATOR,” 

99, GOWER STREE?, 
Lonvon, W.C. } 


TRAVEL 
oN WE 


THE 
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pa ©. 


CRANSTON CO. HOTELS. 
High-class unlicensed Hotels, 
IVANHOE, BLOOMSBURY STREET, 
KENILWORTH, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
WAVERLEY, SOUTHAMPTON ROW 


Electric fires and hot and cold water in all rooms, 
Uniform charge per person for Bedroom, Breakfast, 
Attendance, and Bath—November to April—gg, 6d. 
Summer months—April to November—10s, Largely 
patronized by Clergy and professional classes. 





ee eee INNS, 


Ask for Dese ae List (2d. post my" “ 170 INNS and 
OTELS managed by 
PEOPLE'S REF RE cei 9 HOUSE "ASSOCTATION, 


TD, 
P, R. H. A., Lrp., St. GEORGE’s HOUSE, 193 Regent 


STREET, W. 1 

M ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S.—Gt. Britain’s 
a Hydro. For health, 
Bedrooms; grounds 10 acres. 
inclusive ; others at lower rates. 





Greatest 
comfort and pleasure, 270 
From 13s. per "day, 
Prospectus free, 





7¢-ORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL, An 

ideally situa ated, perfectly appointed private hotel Y 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
reasonable charges. Garage. For Hbustrated Tarilf apply 
RESIDENT PROPRIETOR, ~ Tele phone 3655, 





f leiftoteet —SEYMOUR HOTEL. On River Dart, 
Ist Class. Cent. heating. Fishing, boating, hunting, 
shooting, golf, bowls & tennis, &c. Gar. ’Phone:Totnes 14, 
\ 7HY not stay within 1d.’bus fare Bond St.? Como 
4 to 34 Southwick St., Cambridge TERRACE, Hyde 


Park, W.2. Room & bkist. from 5/6 daily, Baths free, 
No tips. H. & c. water all bedrooms. Tel.: Padd, 2364, 








\W HERE to Stay in London.—THE LODGE, 1 St, 
) George’s Square, 8.W. 1. Room and Breakfast 
5a. 6d, day, or 3us. weekly. With dinner, or 2 
guineas weekly, 


6s. 6d., 








RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 


[He TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send to readers desiring them th: 
of Great Britain and Ireland from the Srrerator’s Recommended List. 
ed towards the cost of publication of this feature and we 
Personal recommendation of hotels is always welcomed by the Travel Manager. 


the following have subser:? 


AMBLESIDE (Rydal). -«LkN ROTHAY 
(near).—SKELWITH BRIDGE. 
AVIEMORE (linverness-shire).—-A VIEMORE, 
BATH. ee te PUMP ROOM, 
—PULTEN 
ROYAL 


SP/ 

BEL FAST. —GRAND C hs 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.- BA 
BIRCHINGTON-O?D RD. 
BISHOP'S TEIGNTON (8, Devon).—HUN’ LY, 
BOGNOR REGIS.—ROYAL NORFOLK 
BOURNEMOUTH.-- ROU RNEMOU i ity DRO. 
BOURNEMOUTH (S.ndbanks).—-HAV 

BRIDGE OF ALL AN. —ALLAN WATE te 


VEY. 
YORK HOUSE, 

AL. 
VILLE. 
AS BERES ‘O 





BRIGHTON.—KINGS 
—ROY AL ALBION, 
—ROYAL CRESCENT, 


BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TUDOR CLOSE 
BUNDORAN (Co. Douer?i).—GREAT NORTHE RN, 
BUTTERMERE (Lake District).—VICTORIA, 
CALLANDER (Perths.).—DREADNOUGHT. 

Pi 


A LACK, 
CAMBRIDGE.— BULL. 
CASTLEROCK (Co. Londonderry ).— 
GHELTENHAM.—LILLEY 
CHESTER.—GROSVENOR. 
CHRISTCHURCH,.—KING’S ARMS. 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCROCHAN 
—RHOS ABBEY. 

CONWAY (N. Wales). CAST L E. 
CRAWFORD (Lanark). 
CROW BOROUGH.— BEACON 
CROYDON (Surrey).—-SHIRL Ki Y PARK, 
DORCHESTER KING S ARMS 
DORKING, 
DROITWIC H SPA. 

BATHS. 
DUMFRIES. 
EDZELL (VFortarshire) 
ELIE (Fite).-MARIN &. 
ENNERDALE LAKF ( 





GOLF. 
BROOK, 


WOR ESTERSHIRE BRINE 


PANMURE, 


umb, ). 


ANGLER'’S. 
E. 


EXETER.—ROYAL CULAR 
EXMOUTH. MAER bAY 
FALMOUTH.—FALMOUTHE. 


GAIRLOCH (Ross-shire). 
GLENLYON (Perthshire) 
GRANTOWN-ON-SPEY 
GRASMERE.—PRINCK 


GAIRLOCH. 
FORTINGALL. 
GRANT ARMS, 
OF WALES LAKE. 





GRAYSHOTT (Hants.).-—FOX AND PELICAN, 
HARLECH (Wales).—St. DAVID’S 
attr a -CAIRN 
HASTINGS.—QUEEN’S, 
London: Printed hy Ww. SPEAIGHT AND Sons, 





In order to 





HORNS CROSS (N. Devon).—HOOPS INN. 


HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
LINKS, 
ILKLEY.—WELLS HOUSE. 


INVERNESS.--CALEDONIAN. 
KENMORE (Perths.). BRE. ADALBANE. 
KINGUSSIE (inverness-shire).—-STAR. 
LAKE VYRNWY (Montgomeryshire). — 
VYRNWY. 
LEAMINGTON SPA. 
LLANBERIS (Snowdon). 


LAKE 


—~REGENT. 
ROYAL VICTORia. 


LET LOVING NATUR® 
CURE YOUR 
CHRONIC RHEUMATISM 


Trefriw Waters are so rich in Sulphur- 
Iron (Ferrous-Sulphate) that the dose 
never exceeds one or two tablespoons, 

The Treatinent, which is simple and 
highly eftics ACIOUS, is usually seven weeks, 
and is sent in perfect Spa condition by 
parcel post to your home in small phials 
each containing two tablespoons. Write 
Manager, Pump Room and Baths, 


FREFRIW CHALYBEATE WELLS, 
TREFRIW, . eugene re 
(Member Spas Federation, 











>. 


of British 

















LLANDRINDOD WELLS.—YE WELLS. 
LLANDUDNO.—GOGARTH ABBEY. 
LOCH AWE (Argyllshire).— LOC H AWE, 
LONDON.—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
—HYDE PARK, Knightsbridge. 
—IVANHOE, Bloomsbury St., W.C.1. 





—KENILWORTH, Gt. Russell st. Wi 
—KINGSLEY, Hart St., W.C. - 
—PALACE, Bloomsbury, Wc, . 

- cite KERAY, Russell st W..C¥ 1, 


VERLEY ‘Southampton Rov, Wc. 1, 
BAY 


VA 
LYME REGIS. -THE 


anes of hotels—or private hotels—in any pari 


hope when possible readers will patronize them. 





98 and 99 Fetter Lane, E. C. 
1.—Saturday, 








r? TD., 
No. 99 Gower Street, London, W.G. 


4, and Pub lished = T HE 
December 26, 


give wider publicity to their establishments, 





LYNTON.—LEE ABBEY. 








> 7 nl 


) EAGLE. 
MONMOUTH. —BEAUFORT ARMS. 
MONTROSE (Forfarshire).—BEN 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GO LFY" 


—ROV , 
NEWCASTLE (Co. 
EWQUAY.—HEAD 
OBAN.—ALEXANDF 
—GREA’ '* dire... 


STA" Sh’, 
PAIGNTON .* * N PALACE, 
1d finan iF Pr. 
PAR (Cornwall).—»l. AUSTELL BAY. 
PENMAENMAWR (N. W: sie) —GRAND, 
PERTH.— err GEORG 


YN, 
PITLOCHRY. —ATHOLL PALACE. 
PRINCETOWN (nr.).—-TWO BRIDGES, 
REDHILL AND REIGATE.  RONTHILL. 
RHOSNEIGR ( pager): —BA 
A. 


RIPON.—RIPON SP. 
ROSTREVOR (Co. Down).--GT. NORTHERN. 
—ROYAL GEORGE, ND. 


RUGBY. 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRA 
ST. IVES (Cornwall).—CHY-AN-ALBANY., 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE, 
SEAFORD.-—BAY. 
SEAVIEW (1.0.W.).—PIER 
SHALDON (8. Devon),—DUNMORE. 
SHAP ve a 7. ol WELLS, 
SIDMOU -BEL NT. 
SOUTHPORT. PRINCE OF WALES, 
SOUTHSEA.—GLADSTONE. 
STRATHPEFFER SPA.—BEN WYVIS, 
TEIGNMOUTH.—GLENDARAGH., \ 
ees gee (Somerset). — TEMPLECOMBE 
HOUSE. 

TENBY (Pembrokeshire).—IMPERIAL. 
TEWKESBURY.—ROYAL HOP POLE, 
TORQUAY.—GRAND. 
—OSBORNE, 

—ROSETOR. 

—VICTORIA AND ALBERT. 
TOTNES.— SEY MOUR, 
TROON.—MARINE. 
TURNBERRY.—TURNBERRY. 
WARWICK.—LORD LEYCESTER, 
WiNCHESTER.—ROYAL. 
WINSFORD (Somerset).—ROYAL OAK, 
WOODHALL SPA (Lincs.).—EAGLHE L ODG i, 
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